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The Grandeur 9/ Millions 








The aggregate annual cost of newspaper and periodical advertising in 
the United States cannot be far from $500,000,000.—N. Y. Commercial. 


Mint Metal knows no sentiment. 


The Philadelphia 


RECORD 


carries by far the greatest amount of display daily adver- 
tising of all the papers of Philadelphia and New York. 


FIGURES rrrot, Tae Recess yd do,O2e 
carried LINES. 


The Record’s daily circulation (no evening edition) is by far 
the greatest in Philadelphia. 


For the 12 months ending April 1, 1901, it was 187,861 
SWORN AVERAGE. 

The Central News Company handles thousands of Phil- 
adelphia newspapers every day. Their order for ‘‘ The 
Philadelphia Record” exceeds that of any other. On 
March 13, 1901, it was 39,565 copies. 
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Call on or address 


TRONG | individuality 

S was a dominant feat- 

ure in  Napoleon’s 
masterful bulletins. 

He knew the full value of 
publicity. Strong individ- 
uality is to-day one of the 
essential features of success- 
ful advertising matter. 
Among the great mass of 
commonplace advertising, 
some sticks out boldly from 
the ordinary kind like a dis- 
tinguishing shining medal 
on the breast of a hero. 
That’s the publicity that 
will pay. 

We offer our services to 
advertisers for writing, illus- 
trating, printing and _ plac- 
ing copy; all of these, er 
any desired part. We at- 
tempt to permeate it with 
that strong individuality 
which is a_ characteristic 
feature of paying advertis- 


ing matter. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 


Advertising Agents, 


New York. 


10 Spruce St., 
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SOME WANAMAKER 


GOSSIP. 


Mr. Louis N. Megargee, the 
well known Philadelphia newspa- 
per man, issues weekly a little 
magazine called Seen and Heard. 
It is full of interesting matter on 
all kinds of subjects. In the lat- 
est issue to hand (April 17) the 
following interesting gossip con- 
cerning the Wanamaker advertis- 
ing appears: 

The fact that John Wanamaker 
has, whether purposely or una- 
voidably, reduced his advertising 
to such a serious extent that it no 
longer appears in the columns of 
the two most widely circulated 
Philadelphia morning journals, 
the Record and the Jnquirer, has 
caused all manner of surmise and 
comment, without any of the 
guesses coming near the mark. It 
has even revived the almost for- 
gotten rumor, which had its birth 
when his son, Thomas B. Wana- 
maker, instilled a new form of life 
into the almost moribund North 
American, that the elder member 
and the creator of the big depart- 
ment store intended to withdraw 
his daily financial support from 
all other newspapers than the one 
owned and controlled by his ener- 
getic offspring. 

That is all bosh. 

Whatever else Mr. Wanamaker 
may be, he is not a fool, and he 
certainly would be placed in that 
category if he attempted to voice 
his wares through the medium of 
but one daily publication. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s success as a 
merchant through big advertising 
set other men thinking, and some 
of the shrewdest among them be- 
gan following his example. The 
result was the creation of other 
stores as big and some of them 
larger than that at Thirteenth and 
Market streets, and with their 
building one-page advertisements 
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were no longer confined to a sin- 
gle firm. The blessings of com- 
petition then fell upon shoppers 
and newspaper publishers. Mr. 
Wanamaker, however, was not 
quick to see that he was no longer 
the autocrat he had been. The 
advertisements which he had pub- 
lished merely as a business appeal 
he endeavored to use as a weapon 
to aid the gratification of a politi- 
cal ambition which was destined 
to bring him bitter disappoint- 
ment. He fondly imagined that 
he could bend every newspaper in 
Philadelphia to his will, forgetting 
that the growth of big department 
stores, with their accompanying 
full-page advertisements, had 
shorn him of much of his power. 
His first realization of this came 
when the Juqguirer refused to pub- 
lish his advertisement except at a 
rate fixed by its publisher, and 
which was greater than the one 
named by Mr. Wanamaker. The 
circulation of that newspaper 
grew and grew because in the mul- 
titude of advertising news the 
Wanamaker broadside had ceased 
to be a novelty for the woman 
reader. When, however, Mr. Wan- 
amaker desired to don the sena- 
torial toga he offered to pay the 
Inquirer the price demanded for 
the use of its columns, provided 
that newspaper would support him 
in the fight he proposed making. 
To this Mr. James Elverson made 
reply that only the advertising 
columns and not the editorial page 
of the Inquirer were for sale. A 
second time did Mr. Wanamaker 
make that proposition, and a sec- 
ond time was it refused. So the 
Wanamaker wares are not an- 
nounced in the Philadelphia morn- 
ing newspaper that has one of the 
largest circulations. 

Nor are they voiced in the col- 
umns of the Record. which con- 
fessedly is rivaled only by the Jn- 
quirer in point of circulation. This 
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latter omission has been an exist- 
ing fact only during the last few 
months, but it will remain a fact 
for at least a year to come. The 
reason why I will tell you. 

Mr. Wanamaker had a contract 
with the Record Publishing Co. to 
publish his advertisement for one 
year for the sum of $87,500. When 
the terms of that agreement were 
about expiring recently, the Re- 
cord people, in asking for a re- 
newal, demanded an increase in 
the price of $25,000, or $112,500 
yearly. This Mr. Wanamaker de- 
clined to pay, not believing that 
anybody else would take the page 
vacated by him at any such figure. 

But he was mistaken. 

One of the fastest things that is 
being pedaled just now down the 
pike of Philadelphia progress is a 
tandem on which are seated two 
bright, energetic, pleasant young 
men, whose firm name is Lit Bro- 
thers, and who have made marvel- 
ous enlargement of what but a 
few years avo was a very small 
business. They were offered the 
Wanamaker page at the price men- 
tioned, and they did not hesitate 
one second in their acceptance. 

So the Lits are in and Wana- 
maker is out. 

The latter, however, still has 
opportunity to spend smaller but 
still enormous sums yearly with 
newspapers of smaller circulation, 
paying annually to the Press $60,- 
000, to the Ledger $60,000, to the 
Times $50,000, to the North 
American $75,000 and to the 
Evening Telegraph $50,000. Nat- 
urally these expenditures enable 
him to wield an enormous influ- 
ence with these journals, but there 
are many who will look upon the 
growth of his rivals in the size of 
their establishments, and upon his 
enforced absence as an advertiser 
from the columns of the two most 
widely read Philadelphia journals 
as a sign of commercial decadence. 

Perhaps some day our friend 
Wanamaker will reach the con- 
clusion that it is a wise thing to 
divorce politics from business. 


é sani i 
THE COLOR LINE 

Merchant—What media would you 

suggest for: advertising a brand of 

Chinese tea? 

Adwriter—The yellow journals, of 

course. 


ARE PROGRAMMES GOOD? 

Advertising in theater programmes 
has been as persistently attacked as any 
other form of publicity. It is said that 
the programmes are sometimes delivered 
so soon after printing that the ink is 
not dry. People whose hands and 
gloves are soiled are in no humor to 
read advertisements. While the show 
is going on the lights in front are turn- 
ed down, so that the public could not 
read even if the performance were too 
bad to be looked at. People, as a rule, 
go to the theater in couples and in 
parties. They chatter between the acts 
and do not look at the programme. The 
man who attends a show alone usually 
goes out between the acts to exercise 
his legs and possibly his throat. De- 
spite all this, programme advertising is 
popular. And the advertisers are not 
all greenhorns, either. Perhaps the 
programmes do bring results, theoretical 
objections to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Or it may be that the advertiser 
does not know any more of the pulling 
power of the programme than of the 
other mediums he uses. In the aggre- 
gate his advertising pays, and he lets 
it go at that.—National Advertiser. 


ge Tooth Paste 


The modern antiseptic 


Breath Sweet 
Mouth in a healthy, 
refreshed condition. 

Seul two 2-cent stamps 
for two weeks’ s y- 
Collere Chem. Co., Ine. 
GLO Arch Street 
Philadelphia 





ONE of the Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s pupils says he knows that the 
foregoing advertisement made 
practically no impression upon the 
readers of dailies, in which direc- 
tion one thousand dollars were 
spent, but that when inserted in 
the Philadelphia Saturday Even- 
ing Post, that medium brought 
a host of replies. On the question 
of why and wherefore, PRINTERS’ 
INK would rather not decide, 
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IN dealing with newspapers and periodicals and paying them large sums for 
advertising it often appears essential to the advertiser to know about the 
stability, character, standing and present circulation of a particular publi- 
cation under consideration. The information conveyed by a newspaper 

directory is necessarily brief and touches only upon well-defined lines. A timely 
knowledge of some important detail of the past, present and the probable future 
of a paper may occasionally prevent an unwarranted expenditure. What seems 


gold on the surface is sometimes only gilding. 


The American Newspaper Directory 
Confidential Information Bureau ... 


with the more than thirty years’ experience of its founders, and with the facilities at 
their command, is willing to convey to its subscribers such confidential informa- 
tion as it may possess. It is often in a position to tell about a specified publication 
just what an advertiser would very much like to know. It will deal only with 
papers credited with a circulation of a thousand copies or more. With smaller 


circulations the general advertiser cannot profitably concern himself. 


PRICE OF SERVICE, $25 A YEAR, STRICTLY 
IN ADVANCE. A SUBSCRIBER RECEIVES REPORTS 
AS ASKED FOR; ALSO PRINTERS’ INK (A JOURNAL 
FOR ADVERTISERS), ISSUED WEEKLY AT $5 A 
YEAR, AND THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIREC- 
TORY (ISSUED QUARTERLY AT $5 A QUARTER), 
$20 A YEAR. AppDREss Geo. P. Rowett & Co., 
PROPRIETORS, No. ro Spruce St., NEw YorK. 
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AMONGST THE BOERS. 


The Boer is a long way behind 
the rest of the world in many re- 
spects, but he is just as keen on 
placing himself or his goods be- 
fore the eyes of his neighbors, if 
anything is to be gained by doing 
so, as are more enlightened peo- 
ples. To do this he has to fall 
Lack on his own devices, and the 
means he sometimes adopts to ac- 
complish this end are unique in 
their way. When a storekeeper 
receives a consignment of goods 
from the town, or is about to kill 
a beast, he obtains a large piece 
of cardboard, or thin boxwood, 
and prints this fact on it in large 
letters. This notice will be fas- 
tened round the neck of a Kaffir, 
who. will ride from farm to farm 
showing it to all the people. A 
common habit amongst the Boers 
when they wish to attract notice 
is to make a huge bonfire at the 
top of some kopje near their house 
at night, and put a small keg of 
gunpowder on a smaller fire near 
by. The report will travel for 
miles in the quiet night air, and 
those who hear it will come to 
their doors, and by the light of the 
bonfire will be able to locate the 
farm. On the following morning 
the people will flock in, for every 
one will know that the advertiser 
has either stock or produce to sell, 
or wishes to purchase the same. 
In Pretoria it was a common de- 
vice of some of the storekeepers 
to get a Kaffr who could speak 
the “Taal,” paint him over with 
whitewash, arm him with a bell 
or a gong, and then send him out 
to parade the streets. A  white- 
washed Kaffir is the most hideous 
object on earth, and crowds of 
Boers would collect, and as if fas- 
cinated by the eerie sight, would 
follow the walking advertisement 
about until he led them to his 
boss’ store. Those farmers who 
make a specialty of breeding hors- 
es or of growing any special prod- 
uce will arrange white stones in 
such a manner that they will form 
the words of a sentence setting 
forth this fact, on some conspicu- 
ous place as near the main road as 
possible. Such a sign as this can 
be read a long distance off, the 
white stones showing up in bold 


relief against the green back- 
ground. The foregoing applies to 
all the Transvaal with the excep- 
tion of Johannesburg. In this 
town advertising was carried on 
under European and American 
methods, and was carried to such 
lengths that rival firms often 
purchased the sole right to a 
hoarding, in order not only to be 
able to set forth the merits of 
their own goods, but to run down 
their opponents in language which 
was at times more remarkable for 
its directness than for its delicacy. 
On one occasion two rival firms 
of cycle agents went to such 
lengths that each employed a staff 
of men whose sole duty consisted 
in saying nice things about them- 
selves and nasty things about their 
rivals. These notices would be 
enlarged on and altered many 
times in the day, and crowds 
would congregate and watch the 
fight, and would cheer heartily 
when either side got in a particu- 
larly telling hit. This particular 
duel lasted for months.—D. G. 
Ricard, in Advertisers’ Review. 
Peed iashathsestl 








Geneva Superior « 


BINOCULAR 


With the 
naked eye. 







All the good poiits 
of the best new style 
glasses, without the 

Z fuss and feathers. The 
equal in magnifying power, field view and clear- 
ness of definition to other binoculars costing 
twice as much. Half the size of the old style; 
may be used as an opera glass. Ask your dealer 
for it; if he hasn’t it in stock, send us $15 and 
we will send you one at our own expense. If not 
satisfactory, return it (at onr expense) and we 
will refund the money. Onr handsome little 
book, “The Near Distance,” mailed free on request. 


GENEVA OPTICAL COMPANY. 
36 Linden Street Geneva, N.Y. 











A PRETTY SPECIMEN, 
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Advertisers prove circulation. 


ADVERTISERS 


WANT 
RESULTS 


They Get Them in the 


Minneapolis 


Journal? 


Comparative Record of Advertising Carried by 
Minneapolis and St. Paul Daily Papers in 
1899 and 1900. 




















TOTAL COLUMNS ADVERTISING CARRIED: 


Minneapolis BEtggonpelis | Mipgpooetis 
T Tr ribu e. 














ournal, ime 
i aitiideliindninedanaies 10,955 0,448 19 0.36 
i chinadbievakesstuaden 12,222 1,282 10, 863 
St. Paul | St. Paul St. Paul 
Dispe atch. | Pioneer Press. Globe. 
1 RE ee OIE: 10,996 8,808 | 7,667 
PRdinckcotbinetepyecoesssactanetamesdans 12,056 9,430 8,059 





WHY DOES THE JOURNAL carry more 
advertising than any other paper in its terri- 
tory? Because the Northwest is evening paper 
territory. Almost all the JOURNALS circula- 
tion is its 5 o’clock edition, which is delivered 
in the homes. Its circulation is not made up of 
morning, noon and night editions and street 
sales. That is why the advertiser sti returns, 





FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 
J. BILLSON, Manager. 


New York Office, . - 86, 87, 88 Tribune Building. 
Chicago Office, - - 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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My New lhlome 
I7 Spruce Street 





UCKY 13, where I have been located for the 
past two years, will soon lose its identity, 


as the Mew York Press purchased the 





property with the two adjacent buildings, 
where they intend to erect a home for themselves. 

I feel as if I am parting from a dear friend whom I 
will never see again. My city trade has nearly doubled 
itself in this store, and I hope my new home will be as 
lucky. 

I have secured a long lease on No. 17 Spruce St., 
and hope to stay there longer than the former tenants, 
which was forty-four years. 

I want your trade no matter how small it is, and 
you need not feel ashamed or under any compliments 
when you buy a twenty-five cent can of ink. I can't 
offer you my factory or my chemists, but you don’t have 
to take off your hat to see me, or have a liveried attend- 
ant escort you to my private office. 

Everything is done open and above board. You 
don’t pay more than the fellow across the street, or vice 
versa. All printers look alike to me, as I must get their 
cash before I deliver the goods. Money back if not 


satisfied. Call and see my new home. 








PRINTERS INK JONSON 
17 Spruce Street ao New York 














. 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR RESULTS»? 











Then use newspapers having a 
guaranteed bona fide circulation. The 
newspapers comprising the Scripps- 
McRae League are papers of this class. 


THE CINCINNATI POST, - 144,093 


(Sworn daily circulation for March, 1901). 


THE CLEVELAND PRESS, - 109,216 


(Sworn daily circulation for March, rgor). 


THE ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE, - 50,000 


(Sworn daily circulation for March, 1901). 


THE COVINGTON KY. POST, - 13,000 


(Sworn daily circulation for March, 1gor). 


Not only guarantee net circulations 
but give advertisers more circulation 
at less cost than any other list of 
newspapers in the country. 





F. J. CARLISLE, 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING MANAGER, 


53 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 116 HARTFORD BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 




















SIBERIA. 


Mr. A. Montefiore Brice had 
long article recently in the Daily 
Mail, of London, on Siberian 
trade. In the course of it he says: 

Siberia buys from every one. 
From China she gets tea and silk; 
from Japan, wheat, rice and sait; 
from Korea, grain and cattle. 
From France come wines, preserv- 
ed foods and left-off fashionable 
clothing. None of these things 
need disturb us. But from Amer- 
ica she gets, in addition to food, 
all her agricultural implements 
and satisfies some of her growing 
demand for machinery. From 
Russia, machinery, which is dear 
and unsatisfactory, woollens and 
cottons, spirits and tobacco; and 
from Germany all kinds of ma- 
chinery and manufactured goods 
of inferior make, but attractive 
price, furniture, household goods, 
sugar and much more, While 
from England, Siberia is buying 
about one-fiftieth of what she 
might and should buy in the way 
of machinery, iron. goods, wool- 
lens, cottons, tinplate and the like. 

But while the German is every 
where, the Frenchman somewhere, 
the English trader is nowhere. I 
do not meet him, and if you go 
there to-morrow you will not meet 
him. Where is he? | ask again. 
Why, just here at home, relying 
on German agents to bring him 
trade—a fool in his paradise. 

Neither is the English trader in 
Siberia by advertisement. There 
are at least seven important dail- 
ies, five first-class weeklies and 
several influential monthlies in 
Siberia, quite as partial to adver 
tisements as we are here. You 
will read hundreds of advertise- 
ments of German and American 
goods, but not one which shows 
that the English can also sell what 
Siberia is wanting to buy. 

There circulates in Siberia a 
most useful calendar—a sort of 
commercial “Whitaker.” You will 
find it in every town and village. 
on the desk in* every business of- 
fice, and there it will be constantly 
consulted throughout the year. 
Now that commercial ‘‘Whitaker”’ 
has some four hundred pages of 
advertisements; about one hun 
dred and fifty of those pages are 
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American 
advertisements, but not one is oc- 
cupied by an English ad. 

It is important to remember that 
the Siberians do not want the very 


devoted to German and 


best article, and will not pay the 
very best price. At present Si- 
beria is being developed by a well- 
to-do farming class, rather than 
by the wealthy capitalist, and it is 
a strong, plain article at a cheap 
price which the market demands 
and the Germans supply. 

But we think we know a better 
way than this. And our better 
Way is to send out on a wholesale 
scale elaborate illustrated catalog- 
ues, neatly bound, printed on beau- 
tiful paper—but printed in Eng- 
lish, the unknown tongue, giving 
measurements and weights in the 
unknown English system, and the 
prices in our unknown jumble of 
pounds, shillings and pence! And 
so these catalogues come in use- 
fully for lighting fires, and in that 
vast section of Eastern Siberia, 
which is supplied via Vladivos- 
tock, and where our maritime su- 
premacy should have helped us 
pre-eminently, the German trade 
is exactly three times larger than 
the English.—Advertisers’ Review 
(London). 


~or 
A GOOD COMPARISON. 
A manufacturer going into an adver- 
tis sing plan has got to make up his mind 
iat he is building a franchise like 
building a building. When it is built 
he has got a mine of wealth—better 
than a gold mine, for in the case of the 
mine every dollar taken from it makes 
it se much the poorer, but in a good 
article thus put upon the market the 
more that is taken out of it the more 


there can be taken.—D. M. Lord. 
—_+o+—__—_- 
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“Pm going to tim out anything worth knowing.” 





A BOSTON CONCEIT, 
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THROUGH THE MAILS, 





PUSHING MAIL ORDERS.* 


Cuapter VII. 
PROMPTNESS AND THOROUGHNESS. 

The two watch words in filling 
orders are: Promptness and Thor- 
oughness. Gain a reputation in 
these points and much is accom- 
plished. lt makes no matter how 
good are the goods, how small are 
the prices, if the customer’s de- 
sire has to cool before merchan- 
dise appears a blow to business is 
the result. First-class mail order 
houses fill orders the day they are 
received. And they fill orders 
thoroughly. There is no skipping 
of full measurement nor lack of 
desire to carry out the customer's 
desire at every point. It does not 
pay to substitute goods unless the 
customer has given that privilege. 

Up-to-date business is pretty 
brisk business. It tells of quick 
service, intelligent service, good 
goods and fair prices. When it 
does not something happens. And 
that something means that “the 
other fellow” gets the business 
because he gets to the heart of the 
customer and pocketbook better 
and quicker than you by his 
promptness and thoroughness in 
filling orders on dependable mer- 
chandise properly priced. Uncle 
Sam’s postal service is excellent. 
Even second and third-class mail 
matter moves without loss of time. 
So does express matter. There- 
fore, when delays occur custom- 
ers instantly blame the mail order 
department, and in most cases 
they are right. Some employees 
are naturally slack and _ shiftless. 
They let orders lie on their desks 
for a day or two before giving at- 
tention. Such employees are 
weeds—hoe them out! 

Many a mail order covers a 
large list of articles. Here is 
where that jewel—thoroughness— 
can be shown. Get every article 
in its completeness. If ten yards 
of cotton are ordered give full 
vards, not nine and eight ninths. 





* The previous chapters appeared in Print- 
ers’ Ink of April roth, 17th and 24th. 


If three dozen packages of seeds 
are ordered, do not give thirty- 
five. If a spool of Clark’s thread, 
a dozen of pens, two packages of 
safety pins books, each containing 
three dozen pins, a gross of thirty- 
six inch selected grain whalebone 
and a lot of other things are or- 
dered in by the dressmaker in 
Poughkeepsie or Pawling, see that 
the order is filled to the letter and 
shipped the day it is received. 
Same way in filling orders on pat- 
ent medicines or any sort of spe- 
cialties. Keep the orders moving 
all the time—never let them hurry 
or worry you. Asa rule, the peo- 
ple who are rushed to death are 
they who kave permitted work to 
accumulate upon their shoulders. 
The cool, collected employees ac- 
complish a fair share of work 
each day and the succeeding day 
finds them in the proper frame to 
do justice to further batches. 


Cuapter VIII. 
GOOD MAIL ORDER HELP. 

Every mail order employee 
should be a clear and independent 
thinker—be ready to adopt one’s 
self to the emergencies that arise 
from time to time—be trained in 
the matter of filling orders prompt- 
ly and thoroughly and_ clever 
enough to extract the writer ’s 
meaning from the letter haaenie 
expressed. This means that the 
good mail order employee must 
possess brains above the average. 
In a mail order department are 
opportunities in plenty to exercise 
tact, patience and cleverness. Tact 
can be exercised, for instance, in 
the dress goods department of a 
retail house, when clerks are 
rushed with over - the - counter 
trade and the mail order employee 
is waiting to get a line of samples 
or a few yards of Henriettas. Tact 
can be exercised in the framing 
of a letter so as to soothe a soul 
already disturbed by an order mis- 
understood or sent astray. Tact 
can be shown in numberless ways. 

So can patience. Many mail or- 
der letters are neither Chester- 
fieldian in tone nor clear in mean- 
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ing. Patience may unravel the 
latter and receive the former in 
a manner that will not upset busi- 
ness equanimity. Cleverness can 
be shown in expression of letters, 
in filling of orders, in the thou- 
sand and one business details that 
a year brings forth. 

No mail order manager need be 
told that it is hard to get good 
help. He knows this fact has 
been, is and will be so for a long 
time to come. And when a good 
mail order employee is secured, 
only just treatment and a liberal 
salary will retain him or her. In 
filling orders demanded by wom- 
en, the best help are bright girls. 
They know the needs and peculiar- 
ities of their sex better than men 
and are generally better posted on 
the fads that fashion brings to the 
surface. But men make better 
managers. They have a clearer 
idea of broad problems of busi- 
ness and a better grasp on a num- 
ber of details handled by a num- 
ber of feminine subordinates. This 
is a rule to which there are ex- 
ceptions as there are to all rules. 

Tt is work clean through in a 
mail order department, whether it 
be sending out phials of medicine 
or everything that a department 
store carries. Mentally and phy- 
sically every employee should be 
at the best and active all the time. 
Personally the writer is not in 
favor of too many posted rules 
and regulations. I consider it bet- 
ter to have a few fundamentals 
well grounded in each employee’s 
mind—the result of a short talk 
and a few days’ practice. Posted 
rules are eyesores to the intelli- 
gent, and none but the intelligent 
should find room in a mail order 
department. It is bad to mix up 
one employee's work with another. 
Each should have his or her 
sphere of action clearly defined 
and understood. 





CHAPTER IX. 
HAVE A MAIL ORDER PLAN. 
Like everything else the start 
should be right. . To start right is 
to start with a good plan, and the 
plan should be as well executed 
as conceived. From time to time 
as exigencies demand departures 
can and will be made from the 


first plan, but back of all stands 
the original scheme. 

The requisites of a mail order 
department are: 

1. A select list of names. 

2. Intelligent mail order em- 
ployees. 

3. A good head to manage the 
department. 

4. Plenty of goods to fill orders. 

With these requisites the gen- 
eral rules to follow are: 

1. Fill all orders promptly. 

2. Fill all orders carefully. 

3. Answer all correspondence 
comprehensively and carefully. 

4. Keep up the advertising. 

5. Exchange goods, refund 
money and give your mail order 
customers the same privileges they 
would receive had they bought in 
person. 

6. Keep right at it—systemati- 
cally persistent. One of the an- 
noying features will be the vague 
and foolish orders that will come 
in from time to time. Patience is 
a jewel in the mail order business. 
Always keep this jewel bright. 
One must be quick and accurate 
in deciphering the most difficult 
handwriting—be able to disentan- 
gle from a skein of tangled ex- 
pression the customer’s desire, 
and must have enough mother wit 
to supply the right shade of rib- 
bon or the proper caper in ruch- 
ing when these details are lacking. 

Have a plan about advertising. 
Do not go at it in a half-hearted 
way and then give up. As Davy 
Crockett used to say, “Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead.” 
The average advertising appropri- 
ation of a mail order department 
is three per cent of the gross bus- 
iness. In starting in you should 
splurge a little, then tone down to 
a steady per cent of expenditure. 

See that your boxes and tubes 
to hold goods are of the exact size 
and weight. Postage money may 
be wasted otherwise. See that 
you have plenty of them, as you, 
your customers and the postman 
will be extremely annoyed when 
goods are poorly packed. It is 
best to make a price that covers 
transportation as well as cost to 
customers. As a last axiomatic 
injunction let it here be added: 
That the advertising matter be 
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written, illustrated and_ placed 

right to hit the right people with 

the right goods at the right prices. 
J. Ancus Mac cDon ALD. 


+> 


SARSAPARILLA. 


Most of the spring medicines taken 
are perfectly harmless, says Dr. James 
J. Walsh, in the New York Journal. 
One of the most popular drugs for the 
spring human housecleaning is sarsap- 
arilla. The history of this remedy is 
interesting. It had been used more or 
less by country people for many _ ills, 
for many years, when a distinguished 
German therapeutist announced to the 
medical world that it had remarkable 
qualities as a blood puriher. This was 
just before the middle of the last cen- 
tury. Doctors all over the world al- 
mest immediately began to use it. No 
one obtained the results claimed for it 
by its inventor. This is nearly always 
the way with a new drug. 

After a few years the use of sarsa- 
parilla as a remedy for disease was 
given up entirely by the medical pro- 
fession. It was considered to have no 
curative effect. It was sometimes pre- 
scribed as a vehicle for other drugs; 
that is, there are certain nauseous drugs 
that can be taken better with the syrup 
of sarsaparilla than in any other com- 
bination. At the present time this is 


the only use made of sarsaparilla by the 
regular medical profession. 

About 1850, however, sarsaparilla_ be 
gan to be advertised as a blood purifier 
for the springtime. Since then it has 
been used in enormous quantities. Mill- 
ions of gallons of it are consumed every 
year. It is the most harmless remedy 
that could be taken. If taken with 
faith enough and a certain amount of 
printers’ ink to reinforce its action, it 
can be at least as effective as absent 
treatment in christian science or health 
vibrations in distant psycho-therapy. If 
these things do good, and there are 
thousands of people who claim they do, 
then why should we not have testimon- 
ials te the wonderful effects of sarsa- 
parilla? Healthier living has, however, 
done away with most of the necessity 
or corrective medicine, and drugs 
should be taken, not on general prin- 
ciples, but only when there is a good, 
clear reason for them. 


IN NEAT CARTONS 


The wares of the whole annua 
world are crecping into attractive car- 
tons, cans and boxes these days. Per- 
haps kitchen ranges and hard coal will 
soon be sold in neat hermetically sealed, 
dust-proof packages. 

a 

Display sense, as well as type, 
your ads. 


n 














THE following details in regard 
to the foregoing window display 
are gathered from Window Dis- 
play Advertising, a brochure is- 
sued in London: The frame is in 
white enamel, and the panel is 
covered with dark-green cloth, 





which forms a good background 
for the cakes of soap and the red- 
and-white card in center, They 
are now sent out with some of the 
cakes of soap in their wrappers, 
which adds to the general effect. 
Height 43 inches, width 53 inches. 
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5,500,000 People 
At Your Command. 



































HE combined population of forty of the 






cities inthe street car advertising circuit 
controlled by George Kissam & Company 
aggregates five million and a half people. 

Think of the entry to these many homes which 
merchants secure through the use of street cars. If 
one will count over the households within his 
knowledge and think how closely they are brought 
in touch with the advertised article, and recall with 
what eagerness the attractive cards are read, he 
will easily understand why it is that street car ad- 
vertising has become such a force in modern mer- 
chandising. 

The street car is the ideal medium through which 
to tell the public about your goods, It is difficult 
to name an article of general use that is not adver- 
tised in it. It will pay you to look into the matter; 
there are many good points; you can get them all 


for the asking from 























GEORGE HISSAM @ 
COMPANY, # @ 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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METHODS OF THE NATION- 
AL DRUGGISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION MADE PLAIN BY ITS 
CIRCULARS. 

DRUGGISTS NOT IN SYMPATHY HAVE 

THEIR AVENUES OF SUPPLY CLOSED. 
The war in the druggists’ trust 

is becoming more fierce daily. 
Druggists who are not in sym- 
pathy with the Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, better known as the trust, 
have given out a circular letter 
issued by Thos. V. Wooten, sec- 
retary of the National Association 
of Retail Druggists, to show the 
methods of that organization. The 
circular is marked “For confiden- 
tial use of associations,” and is 
addressed “to the secretaries of 
the affiliated societies.” Some ex- 
tracts are as follows: 

“If the aggressive cutters of 
your locality are obtaining sup- 
plies, the jobbers selling the trade 
there should be notified, Notifi- 
cation should be given in the man- 
ner least likely to cause conflict 
with State restrictions. In many 
cases this can be done best by 
verbal, rather than written com- 
munications. It is not necessary 
that signatures to a price schedule 
be secured, and information there- 
of communicated. Adopt any in- 
formal method of notification that 
will be accepted by the jobbers. 

‘Action respecting the lists of 
cutters, heretofore submitted by 
the affiliated associations, is defer- 
red until the associations shall 
have made a last effort to bring 
the offenders into line. Secretar- 
ies of State associations should 
send in, previous to Nov. I, a list 
of all cutters in the State known 
to be aggressive. 

“It should be remembered al- 
ways that the only object sought 
is the restoration of prices. No 
thought of retaliation for past of- 
fenses should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the success of the work. 
All cutters should be given a 
chance to desist from their hurt- 
ful practices. and none who 
evince a willingness to sell pro- 
prietaries at prices satisfactory to 
their neighbors in the trade should 
be listed, unless the agreement 
made to them to maintain prices 
should be broken. 


“In some communities full pric- 
es should be restored at once, but 
in others immediate action of this 
character would doubtless preju- 
dice the public, and a better policy 
would be gradual restoration. 

_ Accompanying this letter is 

3ulletin No. 9." It contains a 
list of manufacturers of proprie- 
tary medicines. 

“Each of the proprietors men- 
tioned has issued a new price list 
embodying the conditions that his 
wholesale agents are not to sell 
goods to those whom he recogniz- 
es as aggressive cutters or brok- 
ers, or those who supply this class 
of trade,’ says the _ bulletin. 
“Agents who violate this condi- 
tion, or whom the several proprie- 
tors have reason to believe have 
violated it, will be refused addi- 
tional supplies.” 

Among other things the bulletin 
says: “In anticipation of the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining supplies, many 
cutters have undoubtedly provided 
themselves with large stocks which 
must necessarily be exhausted. 
While there are probably few re- 
tailers who are so heedless of the 
rights of their fellow retailers as 
to obtain supplies for cutters, 
there are doubtless some of whom 
this is to be expected and these 
avenues of supply must be closed.” 

The local war will peg be 
carried to the courts. W.G ¢ ir- 
shall and Edward F. Hellwig’ or- 
mer secretary of the mae. ol 
are back of the movement to wage 
a big fight on the trust. The in- 
dependents expect the trust to at- 
tempt to cut off their supply of 
goods and are working to defeat 
those plans. 

“The associations try to kill us 
by going to the wholesale houses, 
but [ can buy goods, no matter 
how hard they try to prevent me, ‘s 
said Hellwig, “The National As- 
sociation of Wholesale Druggists 
and the Proprietary Manufactur- 
ers’ Association have an agree- 
ment with the retail men not to 
furnish goods to cutters. They 
try to keep inside the law, but they 
can be caught easily. I will get 
my goods through friends in other 
cities and I will bring suit, too. 

“T will attend the meeting of the 
association, April 5. There'll be 
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some savage attacks on me, I 
guess, but I am ready.’ 

A. P. Churchill, a Euclid avenue 
druggist, said Thursday that there 
was no trouble in the association 
as far as he knew. “We have not 
had a meeting for a month, and 
then everything was peaceful and 
serene. I have not heard of any 
members withdrawing, and see no 
reason why they should.” 

Julius W. Deutsch, the opera 
house druggist, denied that there 
was trouble. “I run a cut- price 
store: and am still in the associa- 
tion,” he said, ‘While one object 
of the association 1s to maintain 
living prices, we always have the 
privilege of cutting to meet com- 
petition, and that’s what we are 
doing.”—Cleveland (O.) Press. 

+?or 
A DEARTH OF POSTERS 

Our new possession of Hawaii evi- 
dently is nvt_a paradise for the “oO 
advertiser. Here is what a Mrs. Todd 
says on the subject in her book describ- 
ing a yachting trip across the Pacific: 

areless guardians of highways in 
the United States might well take to 
heart the practical lesson from Hawaii, 
whose intelligent as well as aesthetic 
appreciation protects and_ enhances 
every roadside beauty. The | district 
about Hilo is_now used extensively in 
cultivating coffee; but although the land 
costs only $5 or $6 an acre, five times 
that sum is used in clearing it for plan- 
tations. But no settler is allowed to 
bring his fields to the roadside; a border 
of natural growth must be left, not less 
than 150 feet wide, between his coffee 
plauts and the highway. He may keep 
400 feet (along the road) of open lawn 
before his house. Otherwise, no border 
growths must be cut, and I hear the 
prescribed width is now increased 
100 feet. ; ; 

“With natural loveliness so jealously 
guarded on every hand, I could but re- 
member certain drives in New England, 
once fair and beautiful, now reduced to 
scenes of painful devastation; where 
farmers, in temporary lack of occupa- 
tion, might have been seen cheerfully 
mowing banks of maidenhair, chopping 
down trees, blackberry and elder bushes, 
pulling up clematis by the roots, and 
setting fire to the pathetic remnants. 
Here in remote Hawaii every tree and 
shrub, a and vine, is watched and 
cared for; and a total dearth of adver- 
tising signs on rocks and conspicuous 


places is enforced by law.’”—Profitable 
Advertising. 
a rows 
COMING 


The day is bound to come when the 
whole people will have learned that 
nothing can be had for nothing—and 
upon that day and the days following 
« whole crowd of, other people will go 
out of business. 


“FINE writing’—poor returns. 
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ADVERTISING VS. MATRIMONY. 


Men make a business of getting mar- 
ried, but too often they only play at 
advertising, and then wonder why they 
are not more successful. 

A marriage contract is for life. If 
it was for three months, or six months, 
or a year, this land would be a vale of 
tears, because of the broken hearts 
and unhappy homes. When we marry 
we expect to stay by the proposition. 
If every time we disagreed with our 
wives, or they disagreed with us, or 
something happened we didn’t like very 
much, we were to “cancel our contract,’ 
what a condition of affairs would soon 
exist. When some of us were first mar- 
ried our wives did not know much 
about cooking, for instance. Sometimes 
the biscuits were heavy as lead, and 
the pie was of such a nature as to make 
its use as stove lids casily possible. 

Did we put it to any such uses or 
make any remarks about it? 

You bet we didn’t! 

We ate it like little men, and, with 
tears in our eyes and agony in our 
stomachs, we said that “the kind 
mother used to make” was not in it 
with this newer kind. 

That was no lie, either! 

Why did we do this, and why were 
we patient about many things? 

Because we knew al! these things 
would adjust themselves in time, and 
they did.—Mansfield (O.) News. 
~or 

In the writing of advertisements, of 
equal importance with knowing enough 
to say is knowing when enough has 
been said.—Profitable Advertising. 
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Why Business 
People Should 
Read Printers’ Ink. 











The reason why business dye should 
subscribe for PRINTERS’ the weekly 
journal for advertisers, ar lished every 
Wednesday, is the same reason why busi- 
ness people are in business. 

They are in business to make money and 
Printers’ Ink helps them to make more 
money. Printers’ INK had at one time 
over 200 imitators, of which number over 
one hundred are still alive—yet Print- 
ERS’ INK has its own chosen field, cover- 
ing the ground of ail its imitators at the 
same time. There is no paper like it in 
excellence, influence or practical value to 
advertisers. 

For retailers, wholesalers and _profes- 
sional men it isinstructive, thought-stimu- 
lating. Teaching publicity from a utility 
standpoint and treating the most impor- 
tant questions of advertising in an able 
and impartial manner—it saves many do!- 
lars by timely advice or suggestions. 
American advertising has risen to a na- 
tional industry and Printers’ INx is its 
ablest exponent and promoter. $5 per 
year. Sample copies ro cents. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pubs., 
10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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To Advertisers 





only, 


which 





constitute the 





Advertising Op- 





portunity of the 








year. a = a 





The object of these Special Issues 
is to increase the subscription list of 
PRINTERS’ INK among the very class 
of people who can read every issue 
for a whole year with the greatest 
amount of benefit. 





ADVERTISERS 
ca 


O 
GREATER 
NEW YORK 


PRESS DAY MAY 
1st.—This edition will be 
addressed to the Advertising 
Manager personally of every 
advertising concern located in 
Greater New York. The 
names are secured from the 
only directory published 
which gives the information, 
and was compiled after a per- 
sonal visit to each concern 
listed. Newspapers and Mag- 
azines are invited to advertise 
in this issue, because they 
will reach the advertisers 
specially in this list, as well 
as the advertisers now on the 
regular subscription list of 
PRINTERS’ INK, and can do 


so at a small cost. 


Advertising Rates.—Page, 
$100 ; half, $50; quarter, $25 ; 
50 cents—classified, 


per line, 


without display, 25 cents. 





ADVERTISERS 
OUTSIDE OF 


_GREATER NEW 


YORK 
PRESS DAY MAY 


8tTH.—The sample copies of 
Printers’ Ink with this is- 
sue will be addressed to the 
Advertising Manager person- 
ally of every general advertis- 
ing concern located in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Newark and Jer- 
sey City. 

The names are secured and 
the addressing is done in the 
same manner as described for 
the Greater New York Adver- 
tisers’ edition. 

Every advertising medium 
that caters to general adver- 
tising and believes in its own 
advantages, or has an an- 
nouncement to make which 
will interest advertisers, can 
use this issue to advantage in 
adv ertising its merits. 

Advertising Rates.—Page, 


$100 ; smaller or larger space 
pro rata, 


GENERAL 
ADVERTISERS 
ALL OVER 

THE COUNTRY 


PRESS DAY MAY 
15TH.—The sample copies 
of Printers’ Ink which will 
be sent out with this issue 
will be addressed to a list of 
names secured and made up 
by the Geo. P. Rowell Adver- 
tising Agency. Every name 
on the list can, perhaps, be 
called an active and continu- 
ous advertiser, The names 
represent every kind of adver- 
tiser, for each name was se- 
cured by clipping the adver- 
tisement of the concern from 
the papers received at the 
office of the agency. 

Newspapersand Magazines 

as well as the class and 
trade papers—will do well to 
take advantage of the adver- 
tising opportunity this edition 
will give them of telling their 
merits and making their argu- 
ments for more advertising 
to a great number of advertis- 
ers who will be interested in 
the sort of a proposition they 
have to offer. 

Advertiaing Rates.— Page, 
$100 ; half, $50; quarter, $25 ; 
per line, 50 cents—or if clasi- 
fied, without display, 25 cents. 


Orders and copy sent by next mail will receive every attention. 
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ADDRESS 


- 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE LATE J. VAN HOU- 


Me. C. J. San Houten, who 
died recently in Algiers, rightfully 
deserved the title of prince of co- 
coa manufacturers. The house of 
Van Houten began business in 
Weesp, Holland, in 1817, having 
been launched on its great career 
by the father of the late proprie- 
tor. The son, his skill, energy 
and inventive genius, brought the 
business to its present  propor- 
tions. He had faith in the poten- 
cy of printers’ ink, and at one 
time advertised to the extent ¢f 
$1,000,000 a year. Novelty was 
constantly sought and every means 
adopted for keeping the name con- 
spicuously before the public. 

In the first advertising done in 
the United States, merely the 
name was displaved. People won- 
dered what it signified, and some 
even suspected that all was not 
right with a certain advertising 
manager. The next month the 
familiar phrase, “Best and goes 
farthest,” appeared. This caused 
the reader to become only the more 
inquisitive. Some thought it was 
baking powder. Everybody tried 
to solve the riddle. The third 
month brought forth the name of 
the article. Thus had it been 
thoroughly advertised and its sales 
given an impetus in a unique but 
effective manner, The borders 
surrounding the advertisements 
have always been a special feature, 
and their great variety and origi- 
nality must be looked upon in the 
light of important adjuncts. 

In 1889 the house was author- 
ized by royal decree to assume 
the name, “Royal Cocoa Factory.” 
The factory, which covers an area 
of eighty-five acres, employs 3,500 
people. the balance of the popula- 
tion of 6,000 having been at some 
former time identified with the 
institution. This loyalty on the 
part of employer and employee 
tells a rare storv of mutual re- 
gard. The children have no 
thought evér of getting employ- 
ment elsewhere. The city posses- 
ses all the advantages of other 
places of its size—theaters, 
schools, hotels, etc., but every- 
thing is owned or controlled by 
the house of Van Houten, and no 
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other factory is to be seen in the 
town. Mr. Van Houten was well 
known as an extensive traveler, 
having visited all parts of the 
world, among them Chicago dur 
ing the World's Fair. He was an 
extremely affable companion, of 
a jovial nature, and clever at re- 


partee. Music and the sciences 
were his pleasure and recreation. 
He was never married.—<4dver- 
tising Experience. 


USE ONLY THE BEST PAPERS. 
Past experience has taught that pa- 
pers with a small circulation and many 
with a large circulation with very low 
subscription price are almost worthless 
for advertising standard bred poultry 
or any other pure bred stock. The 
former would bring very few inquiries, 
and the latter, while it would bring 
many inquiries, would result in very 
few sales. It has been my experience 
that low priced or cheap subscription 
papers, while they bring many inquir- 
ies, are mostly taken by the smaller 
farmers, who do not care to invest 
much more than market values for good 
stock. Past experience has also taught 
that papers having a higher subscription 
price are taken by the better class of 
farmers, financially, consequently are 
better buyers of pure bred and high 
class stock.—Chas. McClave, in Agri- 
cultural Advertising. 


: 7 oo 
PICTURES. 
Everybody can read pictures in ads. 
No class of people will overlook a good 
picture. 


to pay $5.00 
fora hat when 
you can buy 


The 


Gordon 


for so 
much less Z 





WHICH IS MOST FOOLISH, THE DUDE OR THE 
MAN WHO FAILED TO INSERT THE DIFFER- 
ENCE IN PRICE BETWEEN THE $5 HAT AND THE 
GORDON SPECIMEN ? 





a 
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PAPER TRUST A FAILURE. 


JOHN NORRIS TELLS HOW BRIGHT 
EXPECTATIONS WERE DISAPPOINTED. 





When the Industrial Commis- 
sion tackled the paper trust in 
Washington, last Friday, valuable 
testimony was given by John Nor- 
ris, business manager of the New 
York Times. He talked right out 
in meeting. He said the Inter- 
national Paper Company had dis- 
appointed the expectations of the 
public and of the publishers. Pro- 
mised economies had not been 
realized. The cost of manufacture 
was greater than under the old 
system of competition. Export 
trade had not been increased, and 
the net result to the publishers 
was an increased expense of $4,- 
800,000 a year. 

The entire output of news-print 
paper is $26,000,000 a year, Mr. 
Norris said. As examples of 
economy, he mentioned that the 
president of the trust receives a 
yearly salary of $50,000, and man- 
ufacturers’ salaries had been rais- 
ed from $7,500 to $15,000. The 
aggregate of spruce land had been 
increased to 1,600 square miles in 
the United States, and to 2,000 
square miles in Canada, Freight 
rates had been raised. 

Under the trust the cost of pro- 
ducing paper had been advanced 
$3 a ton. Mr. Norris knew of two 
newspapers that were paying an 
increase of $150,000 each for pa- 
per. The daily output of news 
paper was 2,055 tons, of which the 
trust supplied 1,300 tons. Despite 
the boast of the trust that it own- 
ed all available water power and 
spruce land, the producing capac- 








ity of independent mills was stead- 
ily increasing. 

In Mr. Norris’ opinion, the 
trust’s attempt to monopolize 
spruce land could best be met by 
the promotion of such trade rela- 
tions with Canada as should make 
available the vast pulp supply of 
that country. The duty on wood 
pulp should be removed. 

Many of the mills owned by the 
trust were practically worthless. 
They were located on exhausted 
water courses near denuded for- 
ests. Of ninety- -eight machines in 
the merger, only forty-eight were 
of recent models, and not one new 
machine had been added to the 
equipment in three years. The 
company had spent $2,000,000 in 
repairing machinery. One of the 
machines, capitalized at $35,000, 
had been operated by Warner Mil- 
ler when he was a boy. 

There had recently been an at- 
tempt to unite outside Eastern 
mills in a scheme to maintain pric- 
es. Without positive evidence, 
publishers realized that supply and 
prices of paper had been pre-de- 
termined. Daily papers in New 
York and Philadelphia had cur- 
tailed consumption as much as 
possible. 

Commissioner Albert Clarke 
questioned the witness with the 
evident purpose of showing that 
Mr. Norris’ personal views on the 
tariff had influenced his testimony. 
The witness made it plain that 
one of the chief reasons for the 
free admission of Canadian pulp 
is the preservation of the Ameri- 
can forests.—National Advertiser 


ADVERTISING is the medicine of busi- 
ness.—National Printer-Journalist. 
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t and his own country. 





The majority of 


Washington ; 


advertisers 


use the columns of the Evening Star exclu- 


sively. 
This is because it 
field. 


M. LEE STARKE, 


completely 


covers its 


New York Representative, 
Tribune Building. 

















GAINING WISDOM. 
Office of the 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 
New York, April 20, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the recent combination of the Chi 
cago Times-Herald and Record it is re 
ported on good authority that at the 
time of the fusion the Times-Herald 
had a circulation of from 50,000 to 
55,000 and the Record from 140,000 to 
142,000. 

The Times-Herald was receiving, in 
round numbers, $59 per column for ad 
vertising space and the Record $61. 
This is an illustration of how adver- 
tisers are deceived and induced to pay 
excessive sums from lack of exact infor 
mation. 

The two papers originally served about 
the same class of patrons, and it is 
thought that for regular goods they 
might be considered on a par in earning 
capacity, per thousand circulation, but 
the Times-Herald, with a pretended large 
circulation, received almost as much per 
column as the Record with a known cir 
culation, yet the actual circulation and 
actual value of the Times-Herald was 
about one-third that of the Record. In 
other words. advertisers were paying 
the Times-Herald $59 per column, when 
the price should have been $22 or $23 
per column if based on the actual cir 
culation figures 

Owners of certain specialties may have 
considered the Times-Herald of more 
value, per thousand of circulation, for 
their particular specialty, and, perhaps, 
might have been willing to pay some 
increase upon the comparative value, 
but it is very certain that if the facts 
had been known, the average general ad 
vertiser would not have paid the Times 
Herald $3 for the same service the 
Record furnished for $1. 

The injustice that publishers 
vorking upon their advertising patri 
in refusing information as to circulati: 
becomes more apparent the further the 
work of this Association proceeds. It 
is safe to say that there is no genera 
advertiser that does not sustain a yearly 
loss of many thousands of dollars, un 
fairly taken from them by false state 
ments and pretense instead of actual 
service. This evil can only be overcome 
and the saving to advertisers be etfected 


by the strength of the Associated Ad 












vertisers. Very resnectfully vours, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS. 
a nantes ‘ 
‘AN ADVERTISED ARTICLI 





Cutcaco, Ill., April 22, 1901 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The word ‘adversum”™’ means “an 
advertised article.” Like ‘“‘desideratum” 
(meaning something desired). “adver- 
sum” (meaning something advertised) 
is a genuine word, transferred from the 
Latin into English, and is not a horrid 
combination ,of mutilations like every 
previous suggestion has been. 

Respectfully, 
DerLin S. BENEDICT 








siesiaseacilllti iiaataian 

He is a poor advertiser who marches 
triumphantly over the plains, but turns 
hack when the Alps rise before him. 
Profitable Advertising. 
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IN PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 22, 1901. 
Editer of Printers’ INK: 

There seems to be a tendency among 
the Philadelphia department stores to 
have an entertainment of some sort at 
their establishments. At Marks Bro- 
thers, 8th and Arch streets, is a Punch 
and Judy performance every half hour. 
Another form of ®%ntertainment here is 
the singing, with illustrations, by Mr. 
Sydney Fern. Lit Brothers, who until 
recently 1 on exhibition the solid gold 
statue of Maud Adams, which at the 
Paris World’s Fair represented the true 
type of American woman, and which 
drew enormous crowds, now have a free 
litascope exhibition, and new, life-mo- 
tion pictures are shown every half hour 
in the exhibition hall, fourth floor. 
There are also on view three of the 
largest water color paintings ever pro- 
duced, each one being eight and one- 
half feet high by ten feet wide. The 
paintings represent Je 
different periods, and 
brush of the renowned 
of Copenhagen. The first represents Jer- 
usalem in the days of her glory. The 
view is taken from the Mount of Olives. 
The second represents the ; 
city as it is to-day. In the third paint 
ing the artist has drawn partly from 
his imagination, although the book of 
Ezekiel gives minute description of Jer 
usalem as it will be when restored to its 
promised glory. This is attracting re 
cord-bre*King crowds. 

At Wanamaker’s are to be seen 
sketches by famous American artists. 

C. J. Heppe & Sons, the well known 
piano house, celebrated their thirty 
sixth anniversary last week, and a most 
interesting fact about this house is that 
the business was started in a parlor with 
a capital of one piano. The average 
output at the present time is from 125 
to 150 pianos per month at retail, be 
sides innumerable small instruments of 
“everything musical,”” from drumsticks 
and pianos and pipe organs. Mr. 
R mig, advertising manager of 
tablishment, tells me that the 
largely attributed to 
the liberal use of printers’ ink, almost 
exclusively in Philadelphia dailies. 

‘ery truly yours, 
Joun Hl. StNnBerc, 

















































+o 
LISTS OF FAIRS, CONVEN 
TIONS, ETC. 


Cincinnati, O., April 18, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your valuable journal dated the 
17th, in an item headed Conventions 
List, on page 37 you say the Billboard 
Cincinnati, ©., publishes a list of con 
ventions, fetes, ete., but contains only 
about half the number of the Russe 
publication. We take that you do not 
do us full justice in this item. The 
Billboard publishes a complete list of 
fairs, rnivals, street fairs, and also 
a large list of conventions. The Bil 
board is the only paper in the country 
giving a full list of fairs, fetes, carni 
vals and street fairs. With thanks for 
past courtesy. and the kindest feeling 
for PRINTERS’ INK, we are, 

Yours verv truly, 
Tue BILtBoaRD PUBLISHING Co. 
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FROM “THE OTHER SIDE.” 
Lonpon, E. C., April 10, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your issue of March 27th is an 
article on English and American news- 
papers by John S. Grey. In fairness to 
the British newspapers we venture to 
take exception to your contributor’s re- 
marks upon one or two points. tie re- 
fers to the quality of the paper usec 
in the production of our publications, 
and while his remarks would apply fair- 
ly to some of our evening papers, they 
certainly would not hold good so far 
as the morning dailies are concerned. 
We suggest that judging by the samples 
we send you of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, and one of the newer papers, 
the Express (referred to in the article), 
you must admit that our publishers use 
good stuff. Now as to the last para 
graph, referring more particularly to the 
newer metropolitan dailies, the Express 
and Mail. You will gather from the 
specimens sent of the former, that your 
correspondent’s remarks as to display 
will not hold water when we tell you 
that the majority of the display ad- 
vertisements therein are type-display, 
and paid for as such. For instance, 
the Sweetmeat advertisement’ of Mac- 
kenzie’s on page six is one placed by 
ourselves, and vas solely set up by the 
proprietors of the paper, and charged up 
at ordinary type-set rates. 

Our object in writing to you is that 
the article in question may not create 
a wrong impression in the minds of your 
readers, more especially if they have 
in view advertising in this country. 
There certainly is no need for any ad- 
vertiser to put up with the two-line 
drop-letter style referred to, and we can 
assure American advertisers that their 
requirements in the matter of display 
will, if properly looked after, be easily 
secured on_this side. 

fours faithfully, 
Gorpon & GorTcn. 


+o - 
THERE IS NO WAY TO PROVE IT. 

NorFotk, Va., April 17, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Peainters’ INk, April roth, page 58, 
under head of ‘“Virginia,’’ the Norfolk 
Landmark claims a bona fide circulation 
of over 7,500. 

The March edition of the American 
Newspaper Directory states it had in 
1894, 4,128. In 1895 and 1896 H. 1897 

1898, 1899 and 1900, yl. 

Tnere is a big difference between 
7,500 and “yl.” 

The Directory is as reliable and cor 
rect as newspaper publishers will allow. 

Advertisers prefer the Directory state- 
ment to an unsupported bona fide claim. 

We think the Landmark entitled to 
more than “yl” but have no way to 
prove it and business goes to others. 

ours truly, 

SOUTHERN ADVERTISING COMPANY, 

toe 
NO CASTOR OIL. 

The best thing to keep your goods 
moving freely is small but laxative dos 
es of regular advertising—not huge 
gulps of castor oil that leave your busi- 
ness_ feeling weak and_ exhausted. 
Manistee (Mich.) Daily News. 
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A FARM-SELLING ADVERTISER 
Warren, O., April 17, 1901. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
l inclose several of my ads. If you think 
they would be of interest to any of your read- 


Farms Wanted 


Ifa member of your family was sick 
you would not even fora moment think 
of sending for a horst doctor. You 
would send for a specialist who had a 
reputation for treating that particular 
: ln ig" Why not make use of the same 

ood ju ent in placing your farm 
n the hands of a specialist. 





FARMS have Deen sola 
through my, farm agency since April 
20th, o other real estate firm or. 
individual agent in ~~ —_ 
cen truthfully say as much. 
a farm for sale I will be Steassl te hon have 
you write or call at my office and | learn. 
eahine wensereel and successful method for 


€. H. KISTLER, 


s properties.» selling , 
ice: “oo on 

_ Warrea — Franklin Block, 
ers youl are at liberty to publish them 
Printers’ Ink is worth its weight in gold 
tome. Y _ a § truly 

E  Meseeee, Farm Specialist. 
o> —— 
THE PLAZA ADVERTISES. 

New York, April 24, 1901. 
Eaitor of Printers’ INK: 

Regarding your article, “They Don't 
Advertise,” in Printers’ INK of April 
24, mentioning the Savoy, the Plaza 
and the New Netherlands hotels, we 
can state positively that during May, 
1900, the Plazz lotel was advertising 
in the South. The billboards of Sa 
vannah, Ga., were cevered with their 
posters, which were a large picture of 
the hotel. This report was sent to our 
office by our traveling representative, 
who was in Savannah at the time. 

Yours very truly, 
MckKitrrick’s Directory oF 
ADVERTISERS, 

By T. Bryce. 





PHILADELPHIA, April 24, 1901. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 
On page 65 of your issue of April 24, 
I note what is said about the Plaza Ho 
tel not advertising. This is erroneous. 
While in Indianapolis I saw a great 
many posters advertising the Plaza Ho- 
tel. 1 do not know whether this prac- 
tice is carried out in other cities or not, 
but I do know that the people of In 
dianapolis are pretty well acquainted 
with the Plaza Hotel of New York 
ery truly o% 
B. VOLLMER, 
Bus. Mgr. Philadelphia Times 
~7o, 
THERE are numbers of people who are 
merely waiting until they catch on to 
the system of making odvertision pay 


,to quit all work and get rich on a ten 


cent investment.—White’s Sayings. 











BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


PRINTERS’ INK solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which ‘* bright say- 
ings, ” terse and epigrammatic expression Ss, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 





Prices to suit you. Never mind us. 
A Taste for our trade the buyer re- 
members. 

We advertise the truth—and then 
surpass it. 

Wuen you trade with us you take 
no chances. 

IF arsenic is of value, the best arsenic is 
more valuable. 

It is fruit nutrition in fluid form 
(Grape Juice). 

Wuat trade we have we'll hold 
what we haven’t we're after. 

IF you marvel at our prices, there's 
a greater surprise when you see our 
goods. 

“Jupic” Corsets have made a great 
figure in the past. ‘They make the best 
figure in the present. 

WE lose heavily, but cheerfully. The 
appreciation of countless customers is a 
credit worth winning. 

To have great aga and not to ex- 
ploit them would f Xe unjust to you and 
to us. So we keep you informed of the 
values here—keep you alive to your 
money savirig ‘chances. 

WuHtte we sell drugs at a very mod- 
erate price, we don’t let any demand 
for low prices have any bearing upon 
the quality we buy. We can’t afford 
it. You can’t afford it. 

OF course, we want to make money, 
but we’ve the idea that if we give you 
the very best value in a hat that $3 will 
buy, you'll find it out and the matter 
of our success will take care of itself. 

WantTEp—About 300 pairs of legs, 
any size—long or short, fat or thin 
to go with 300 pairs of striped cass 
mere and cheviot trousers that were 
$3.50 and $4—a little anxious to see the 
world at $2.75. 

THERE is one fact that we would in- 
sist upon with sledge hammer emphasis 

Byck Brothers’ clearing sales are nev- 
er made to cover a deal in job-lot cloth- 
ing. They are conducted in a manner 
befitting a reputable house. 

Ir you had two loaves of bread and 
needed only one, you'd be glad to dis- 
pose of the extra one at a sacrifice. It 
might not keep till you wanted it. 
Clothing doesn’t grow stale quite in the 
same way, but it is better to sell it 
when it is new. 

Suits that suit. There is real plea- 
sure not only in wearing custom made 
clothes, but also in making them. There 
is a sort of good fellowship between 
wearer and maker. A sort of proud 
feeling on both sides. We know that, 
and so do you. 

Money made in gold mining is the 
cleanest money possible. Not only does 
it add to the wealth and happiness of 
the world, but it is secured without de- 
priving others. That is not’ true of 
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money made in stocks, bonds, mortgag- 
es or provisions. 

We've set out to be known as the 
greatest value givers of shoes in New 
York—or anywhere. There’s only one 
way to do this—to work ceaselessly to 
gather the cream of the market for you, 
and to be content with the barest pos- 
sible margin of profit. 

THERE are bargain sales and bargain 
sales. The goods we offer as bargains 
are bargains, not raised in price and 
then reduced, not goods that have turn- 
ed out wrong, not out of date styles. 
They are all we say of them, and your 
money back is our proof. 

Ir she says it’s all right, all right it 
is. She knows a thing or two—knows 
if an overcoat fits or not, and whether 
it’s becoming. She’ll know at a glance 
whether our “half price” talk is true 
or false. If she turns up her nose, 
come and get your money back. 

THERE'S no division of opinion re- 
garding the Dunlap hat. It doesn’t re- 
quire a trained eye to single it out when 
in mixed company. It has imitations, 
of course—all “swell hats’ are imita- 
tions of the Dunlap—but the original 
Dunlap never loses its individuality. 

Tus establishment is peculiar to it- 
self—full of agreeable surprises No 
one can tell what we will do from one 
day to the next. We have no stereo- 
typed plans and will not get in a rut. 
We simply look out for our patrons’ in- 
terests in every respect, and are willing 
to abide by the outcome of it all. 

We are pleased to be favored with 
your patronage to-day and trust that 
everything will prove satisfactory. If, 
for any reason, you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, we ask you to re- 
port the matter at once, either verbal 
or by mail, that any mistake may be 
adjusted to your entire satisfaction. 

Custom made clothes are always a 
source of pride and satisfaction if you 
have them made at the right place. Cus- 
tom made clothes have an air of fash- 
ion and distinction about them that 
pleases everybody. They tell you 
“ready-mades’’ are just as good, but 
you know better; if you don’t, you 
never had a suit made at my place. 

Tuts little, friendly, chatty machine 
is found following at the heels of the 
white man, whether he goes down to 
the sea in ships or plunges into bloody 
war in far-off Africa. An army head- 
quarters without its Remington would 
be like a soldier without his gun. Lord 
Roberts depended upon the instrument 
for his dispatch work in the Boer war. 
The mighty battleships of our navy 
carry each at least one of these friends 
of man. 

THE camera always tells the truth 
It cannot lie. True, it is not original. 
It is not meant to be. It simply repro- 
duces with perfect accuracy what is. 
These pictures are photographs taken in 
Prospect Park South. They show some 
things unfinished, but they are _ real. 
They make no demand upon the imagi- 
nation. There is no romance about 
them. If you go to Prospect Park 
South you will see exactly the things 
shown in the pictures. 
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OUR CONSULS AND TRADE. 

Mr. Frederic Emory, Chief of the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, makes a 
strong defense and pays a high tribute 
to our consults in current The World's 
Work. And he brings out what so few 
of our people understand: that the con 
sul’s greatest value is not in the wear 
ing of gold lace, but rather in introduc 
ing and furthering American products. 
Mr. Emory says a word also for the 
politician who becomes consul. 

Che truth is,” he says, “that the 
politician who is appointed to a con 
sular post is usually something besides 
a mere party worker. As a rule, he is 
a newspaper man, a merchant, a manu 
facturer (even if it be only in a small 
way), who is more or less in touch with 
business afiairs, and there are but few 
who rely upon politics exclusively as a 
means of support. And it must be ad 
mitted that even with the handicap of 
the ‘spoils’ instinct he sometimes does 
better work for our business men than 
would a carefully trained neophyte who 
has never rubbed about in practical life. 

“Undoubtedly, the movement is rap- 
idly gaining headway in our colleges 
for special courses to train young men 
for the diplomatic and consular ser- 
vices is a wholesome feature of the 
general tendency toward the adoption 
of more intelligent, more scientific meth 
ods in our government service, and also 
in the development of our export trade. 
Training of this kind is an excellent 
specific for the evils complained of, but 
the experience of other countries proves 
that it is easy to take an overdose. By 
all means give us educated consuls; but 
may it not be found wiser to insist that 
they shall first have served an appren 
ticeship?”’ 


+e, 
THE KEYSTONE. 

The keystone of successful advertis- 
ing is made up of many parts, and these 
parts to be available must be so fitted 
together that they seem one thing. The 
merit of the thing advertised, the plain 
truth spoken of it, the placing of it be- 
fore the people who are likely to be at- 
tracted by what is said and interested 
in the article, the use of plain, easily 
understood language and keeping ever 
lastingly at it. We have all seen the 
full page advertiser who spread himself 
over the earth for a few days and drop- 
ped into oblivion; the untruthful per- 
son, who only attracted passing notice 
and was lost sight of forever; the per- 
sistent indiv who believed in the 
merit of his article and continued to 
sing its praise until a large percentage 
of the peonle believed with him.— 
White's Sayings. 











o> —-——- 
Classified Advertisements. 
Advertisements wider this head tivo linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
anded in one week i. advance 


Ww ANTS. 


TYTEY “RITER ‘ibbe as re-inked ; 40 cents cach. 
WHITE LD, red Bank, N. J. 
“ro sore ee ont Us, ss l 
om. WHI’ 
PAP ER VO RKS, Red Bank, N. " 


wit. invest $2,009 with services in reliable 
newspaper, magazine, or publishing pouse, 
A. P, COX, 89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. 





a has i‘ory 
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-ARBON 





\ ORE than 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
tion of the World are sold in Greater td 
York every day. Beats sany two other papers. 
YUBLICATIONS that want illustrations or com- 
plete pages to write LAURENCE ELKUS, 
150 Nassau St., New York, telling the subjec ts and 
sizes wanted, 
YUBLISHERS’ COMMERCIAL UNION ; a credit 
agency covering all advertisers and agents; 
every publisher needsit. Details at Boyce Bldg., 
Chicago, or Temple Court, Ne w York 


DVERTISING 
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Manager r, iene posted 
4 on all papers as well as medicine business, 
wants to change. High- -c lass references. AB 
SOLUTELY RELIABL E, ’ Printers’ luk. 


W E want an experienc need subse ription agent 

in every city who knows how to handle 
canvassers. State experience and send references. 
CHRISTIAN REVIEW, Subscription Department, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


( pRDERS for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Llinois newspapers ; 100,000 circula- 
tion weekly ; other Western weekly papers same 
rate. Catalogue on application, HICAGO 
21WSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 














A FIRM engaged in billposting is looking for 

a man to extend a good business by calling 
on advertisers. To receive best consideration, 
replies should state AR tell experience 
and give reference .,” care Printers’ Ink. 


DVERTISING M AN, thoroughly experienced, 
4 broad business training, is open for engage- 
ment. Terse, epigrammatic, forceful writer 
well versed in selling goods by mail, with or 
w thou’ the aid of salesmen. “A. E.,” 430 Print- 
ers’ Ink 


be -RNALD’S NEW SPAPER MEN’S EXCHANGE 

(established May,’#8) recommends compe: tent 
editors, reporters and advertising men to pub- 
a hers. No charge to employers , registration 
1ir commission from successful candidates. 
-2. 15 Cedar St., Springfield, Mass. 















Tel 65 





1 PY O0¢ ORIGINAL ads and cuts; fifty new 

ds ones every week; largest line in 
the world; all businesses. Prices greatly re- 
duced. If you write ads we can save you work 
and worry. \rite (on your business stationery) 
for partic “alars and proofs. HARPER ILLUs- 
TKATING SYNDICATE, Columbus, C, 


EP!TOR, first-class, up to date, as assistant 

4 managing editor on progressive weekly 
trade paper 

Must hav 6 exe cutive ability and be thoroughly 
capable of intellizently directing those under 
him, Must be familiar with “make- up” and a 
facile writer. Good future for right man. State 
experience and s lary expe pa “ “WEEKLY 
EDITOR,” P. O, Box 672, New k 


7 OUNG man wanted possessing artistic abil- 
ity in drawing strong, forceful sketches, 
suitable for newspapers and adve rtising illustra 
tions. Must have the faculty to grasp given ideas 
quik = & and be able to produce them with pen 
and in Applicants please state age, education, 
experience if any, and salary wanted. A few re- 
cent sketches, possibly from actual life, or oth- 
ers, Must accompany application, P| 
dress “ ADVERTISING ILLUSTRATOR,’ 

Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce St,, New York. 

> 
ADV. ERTISING DESIGNS. 


()® UGINAL IDEAS, The best equipped art 

ro ae _ 
ENGRAVING CO 

140 Fifth Ave., New York. 

~~. 


PHOTO ENGR. 1VING. 


*HE STANDARD “ENG RAVING CO,, 61 Ann 
St., New York, 















Vy! > will give you better work at a lower price. 
‘ry us and see. MANHATTAN PHOTO-EN 
GRAVING CO_,7 New C hambers St., N. 


hed LTON ENGRAVING co. 
Designing and engraving by all modern 
ig ey Correspondence solicited. 130 Fulton 
» New York City 


f ee finest cneraving plant in the world. 
Our half-tone plates are known everywhere 
as the best. GILL ENG RAVIN 
40 Fifth hy New York, 
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MAILING MACHINES. 


G \ ET the best, the Matchless, of REV. A. DICK, 
43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, is 





> 
POSTAL CARDS BOUGHT. 
TNCANCELLED printed or addressed ponte al 


cards and stamps bought for cash RR 
MANUFACTURING CO., 614 Park Row Bidg.,N.Y. 


— aa 
IMPOSING STONES. 
] » EST quality Georgia marble imposing arenes, 
two inches thick, 50 cents square foot. Cas 
with order. THE GEORGIA MARBLE FINISH- 
ING WORKS, Canton, Ga, 





e+ 
LETTER BROKERS. 


] ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
4 advertising. wanted and to let. What have 
you or what kind do you wi.h to hireof us! THE 
MEN OF LETTERS ASS'N, 59 Broadway, N. Y. 
40> 

ENGR-« AVING OUTFITS. 

KF. Ww a. =e FAC TURING CO., 
82 Fulton Street, New York, 

make everything for photo-engraving, electro- 
typing and stereotyping. Newspaper equipments 
a specialty, Cameras, screens, lenses. 
+o a 
ADDRESSING MACHINES 


MPHERE are many " go-ealle d addressing ma- 
chines on the market, but remember that 
Wallace & Co.’s is the only one now in successful 
use among the large publishers throughout the 
country, such as Printers’ Ink, eo ay 
Magazine Co., Butterick Pub. Co., Comfort, 
Augusta, Me., ‘and many others. Send for cire “ 
lars. WALLACE & CO., 10 Warren St., N. Y. 


had 


ADVERTISING AGE. NTS. 


\ DVERTISERS sighing for new worlds to con- 
quer can be directed to fields of easy victory 
by establishing a line of communication with me. 
ILUGENE HOUGH, Newton, Mass. 
| ON’T advertise for salesmen or agents until 

you get — lists of leading * want” ad pa 

» HUNGERFORD & DARRELL 

Ww ashington, D. C 

+++ 

TO LET. 























vers. Sent f 
ADV. AGENC 





7? LET—Front part of one of the finest lofts in 

the city, at 114 West 32d St. (>tation I, Post- 
office building, strictly fireproot), near 6th Ave, 
Size about 32x60. Abundance of light; steam 
heat ; with both freight and passenger elevator 
service. A splendid place for mail order, pul- 
lishing or light manufacturing business. Rent 
low. Address or call on premises. K. M. MORRIS. 


7? LET: White Mountains—Gentleman’s resi- 

dence to let toan approved tenant for the 
season of 1901; most attractive situation, “dg 
reach of the Waumbek Golf Links; fully fur- 
nished ; three bathrooms ; copious water supply ; 
six fire places ; three sitting rooms ; 11k 
vine-clad piazzas ; st: bling for six hx 3; ex 
lent gar . For further particulars addre 
owner, GEO. P. ROWELL, | ee on Hudson, 
N. Y., or No, 10 Spruce St., N. iy. 








ADDRESSES. 


\ AILING list, in stamp or sticker form. Copied 
from original letters of agents and mail- 
order buyers. New and up to date. Address 
BERG, BEAVER & CO., Davenport, Lowa. 
30, 000 NAMES of heads of families in Del., 
Ma. aan Va., in latest ('99-1900) issue 
Del, State Directory. Few left; $1 postpaid. 
STAR PU BLISHING CO., Wilmington, Del. 


F ARMEP LIST. 1,000 names and addresses 
prominent oo —_ est county in 
United States. Selec ostpaid on re 
eeipt of $1. KE YSTONE SUPP Y CO., Lancas- 
ter, Penn. 


»OYD’S CITY DESPATC H, Addressing, eg 4 

> and Delivery Agency, 16 Beekman St., 
York. Established over half a ce ntury. Spee + Mf 
lists in any classification of m’f’r's, jobbe rs, retail 
ers, supply houses, residents, — ssions, individ- 
uals in any part of world, Write for catalogue. 












ENGRAVING. 
V E will give y ou better work at a lower price 
Try us and s see. MAN a 
GRAVING Cu.,7 New Chambers St., 
nseitiacnaiiinains 
PICTURES FOR Pl UBLICA TION. 
’E want to make, your pictures for wrinting 
all kinds, all rices, quickly STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO .» PHILADELPHIA. 












- se 
TY -PEWRITER RIBBONS. 


peisest woven ribbons, any machine or osiee 
50 centseach. Typewriter re paper 
er 100, 40c. per dozen. bee — D CAk BON 
-APER WOK KS, Red Bank, N 
DISTRIBUTING. 

W RITE SOUTHERN ADVERTISING COM- 

PANY, Norfolk, Va., about mailing circu- 
lars to prosperous truck farmers who always 
have money to spend. New limited and guaran- 
teed system. 











—— 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 


YILLPOSTING, distributing and advertising 
bulletin signs. Contracts made for all the 
conspicuous points of travel in and about Bos- 
ton and New E ngland States JOHN DON- 
NELLY & SONS, 7 Knapp St., Boston, Mass. 


a 
MAGAZINE FOR SALE. 


+ WILL buy a magazine havin, 
81 0,000 40,000 circulation and a re "axon 
for existence. About self-sustaining. Slight ad- 
ditional capital, if any, required to build opie ndid 
property. KE. P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 
cannnsatentjeaigiiane Gintama 
ADDRESSING. 
W Eaddress envelopes, wrappers, etc. We use 
the most reliable lists of names. Our 
prices are lowest. Onr facilities are unexcelled. 
We have apamphlet giving detailed information. 
You could ask for it. F.D. BELKNAP, 290 Broad- 
way, New York. 





——_-— 
MEETINGS. 

‘HE annual mee ting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemica! Co, for the election of Di- 
rectors and Inspectors of Election will be held 
in the office of the Ripans Chemical Co., W 
Spruce st., New York, on Monday, May 13, 190i, at 

12 o'clock noon. PETER DOUGAN, Secretar y- 

———_ ~~ - ——_ 

PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


\ ODERN MACHINERY, new and rebuilt. 
4 Material, new and second hand. 
Type, new only, at foundry prices and dis 
counts. 
Quality above price. 
From a cylinder to a bodkin a od 
CONNER, FENDLER & C< 









> 
MISCELLA NEOUS. 


4 MONEY making secrets ar da year’s sub. for 
25c, THE NEW CENTURY, Waterville, Me. 
\ TILL exchange space with weeklies and mail- 
order papers. INDEPENDENT, Grant, Mich. 
‘HE COUNTRY WEEKLY—How to make it 
profitable, Series of ten letters, to be is 
sued beginning about July 1. New ideas that 
bring success. Write for explanatory circular. 
Address CARL BRAYFIELD, Charlestown, Ind. 
++ 
HALF-TONES. 
PERFE T copper half-tones, 1-coi., $1 ; larger, 
10ec per in. THE YOU NGSTOWN ARC EN- 
GRAVING CO., Youngstown, Ohic 
A= LIL subjects exce pt advertising, all sizes, 10 
cents an inch. Proofs mailed from a big 
stock. L. E LKUS, 150 Nassau Street, New York” 


NE 2WSPAPER 
HALF-TONES 10c. AN INCH. 

Single column cuts, $1; double columns, $2. 
New process. Can be printed on any press. In- 
structions fcr stereotyping. — received be- 
fore 10a. m. snipped d the same da 
BARNES-CKOSBY CO,, Times Building, Chicago. 














# 
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NEWSPAPER BROKER. 


Ai SMITH, Newspaper er Broker, Earlville, 
e Ili. finds buyers. ‘ew good, properly list- 
ed plants valways being pushed. Terms on request, 

———_+or— 


NEWSPAPER INFO VFORMATION, 


po latest newspaper aper information use the lat- 
est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 

RECTORY, issued March 1, 1901. Price, five 

dollars. ‘Sent free on receipt of price. GEO. P, 

ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce St., New York. 

> 

ADVERTISING INSTRUCTION. 


I DO not run an employment bureau for men 
out of a job—the course of personal instruc- 
tion in advertising is for business men. 
ST. yom “WIS, 
518 Walnut St., Philade iphia. 














-o 
TRADE PAPER FOR SALE. 


87 00 WEEKLY class paper I am confi- 
dy dent offers good foundation for 
property worth $60,000, with little or no addi- 
tionai capital. Easy run, not requiring technical 
knowledge. Good paper for country publisher 
ns, | safe business in New York City. 
RSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


— +> ——_ 
PAPER. 
AY L a i paper. all degrees of quality. Ev 
ery w t, color and finish. No matter 


what you = cohete print, before you select 
the paper write to us and mencion what you 
want. Wecan be of great assistance to you. We 
have everything in the ver line and the price 
is right ASSETT & SUTPHIN, 45 Beekman St., 

New York. 


> 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


] SENIOR & CO., Wood i-ngravers, 10 Spruce 
* St., New York. Se rvice goodand prompt 


A™ subjects except advel rtising, all sizes, 10 
cents an inch. Proofs mailed from a big 
stock. L. ELKUS, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 


YRINTERS, write on your business letterhead 
for illustrated catalogue of copyrighted lodge 
cuts. R, CARLETON, 218 8. i4th St., Omaha, Neb. 
—_— Saal 
PREMIUMS. 


T’S a good premium that brings results. Ours 
isit. let us tell you why and how. M. P. & 
M. COw 1430 Secona Ave., N. ¥. 


Resse goods are trade builders. Thou- 

salds of suggestive premiums suitable for 
publishers and others from the foremost manu 
acturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
kindred lines. 700-p. ill’d list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


OvE circulation building | plans are used and 

proved by leading dailies, weeklies and 
monthhies of the country. Business managers 
and circulation managers should write at once 
for details of our latest plan and offer, as we take 
only one daily per city. Catalogue and particu- 
lars — free. THE DOMINION COMPANY, 
Dept. D, Chicago. 











PRINTERS 


\ be yon need office stationery send sample 
of what you are now using and let me quote 
prices. It will cost you nothing and will peony 
save you many dollars. High grade work at | 
rrade , ‘WILCOX, THE RINTER, Milford, 
Yew rk. 


ONG run printing at rock bottom prices. We 
4 havea web press that has some idle time 
that could be used to good advantege ~ pening 
long — in . st-class manner ata Ly . Tiga, ure 
Let pixe you an estimate. N 
WATCH AN, Washington, D.C. 


5 ( CENTS for 100 ivory finishe d visitor cards ; 
‘ either size ; “ Miss,” “ Mrs. r“Mr.” very 
neatly printed, with name, also with address, if 
desired, in steel plate script or engraver’s ko- 
man, by mail prepaid. ee additionai line 5c.; 
each additional 100 cards, 25c, Don’t confuse this 
with cheap, amateur work. ramos! in CAP we 
letters, to avoid error. Address ELITE PRI 

ERY, Kasson, Minn, 


COIN CARDS. 
&3 PER 1,000, Less for more; any printing. 
2 THE COIN W — O., Detroit, Mich. 


COLLECTIONS 


NOLLECTIONS. G. D. COGSWELL, Attorney: 
at-law, s. w. corner Second and Market 8 
Camden, N. 


+o 
PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTERS. 


Ratti e 'S PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTERS 
—fifth edition ; single copies 75 cents; two 
for $1. The best and cheapest estimator that 

any printer can employ. KAMALEY PUBLISH: 

ING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 

OO 
INSTRUC ‘TION. 


y TANTED—A few bright, ambitious young 
men to teach by mail how to write ads 
25 to $75 a we e k. Our large free prospe' ory tells 


everything. ‘Write tonight.” PAGE-DAVIS 
CO. (Inc.), Suite 4, 167 Adams St., Chicago. 
- 


ELECTROTYPES AND STEREOTYPES. 
EE JECTROTYPES of illustrations for sale by 
4 LAURENCE EL KUS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


[QLECTROTYPE or stereotype cuts. When you 
4 want good ones, order from Bright's “Old 
Reliable,” St. Louis *Llectrotype Foundry, No. 
211, North Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 

nul 
SPECIAL REPRE NTATI VES. 


A COSTE AND MAXWELL, 

4 38 Park Row, New York, telephone 3293 Cort- 
landt, special representatives for leading daily 
newspapers. 


gP pea ui AL nonee sentatives in Ohio Valley. We 

see advertisers, make collections or 
Sanne any other legitimate business in Cincin- 
nati and surrounding towns, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis and St, Louis, for any reputabie "public: a- 
tion. Commission only. Refer to Lun or Brad- 
street. LEO WISE & CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


+2? 


BU SINE SS OPPORTUNITIES, 








DVERTISE your business by publishing a 
va newspaper of your own on an coonemieal 
plan. Send for full ens. J. HARTLEY, 
15 Vandewater St., New York 


\ ISSOURL VALLEY  LAND- The best of rich, 
4 deep, black, loam, prairie soil, in the Upper 
Missouri Valley can now be bought for from > 
to $4 peracre. ‘ihis land will become worth $ 
or more peracre. No better farm land in ine 
United States, A safe, sure and immensely protit- 
able investment canbe made now. Prices ad- 
vancing rapidly. For full particulars and s — 
a on best_bargains, address C HAS. 

YDE, Investment Banker, Pierre, South L - 3 
+o —__—_ 


BOOKS. 


I EPARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY, $1, 253 
Broadway, New York. 








W E. will publish on n May ‘ist a volume contain 

ing over three hundred ready-made adver- 
tisements. These ads were ealected | from among 
those which have appeared in PRINTERS’ INK 
and cover all lines of goods. They can be used 
as they are or adapted to the needs of any busi- 
ness. Just the thing for the —— retailer 
or student in advertising. Price $1. d check 
or money order. GEORGE P. ROW ELL “s co., 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


TIRST COME, FIRST t SERVED! 
R $2. 


Any one who on in or has dealings with 
newspapers ons Ps riodicals has a chance to se 
cure now, at half price, a copy of the AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY FOR 1900, MARCH ISSUE. 
A complete catalogue of the ¢ ‘ontemporaneous 
American Periodical Press and the recognized 
Authority on American Newspaper Statistics ; 
over 1,400 pages ; eo price five dollars. 
limited umber of this edition only is left over 
that can ve had at the above reduced price. All 
of the other editions of 1900 were exhausted 
within the months of their respective issues. On 
receipt of $2.50 the book will be sent free of ex- 
press charges. Address ¢ GEO. P. ROWELL & CO. 
10 Spruce St., New York 











ADVERT'SING MEDIA. 
™ CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky. 
‘HE GOLFER, Boston. ( Nidest golf publication 
in America 
Ts GOLFER, Boston, Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
‘HE GOLFER, Boston, Oldest golf publication 
in America. A 
T HE GOLFER, Boston. Oldest golf publication 
in America. 
ie GOLFER, Boston. Ol¢ est golf publication 
in America, 
MQNHE CHRONICLE, Princeton, Ky., is rated 1,800 
weekly in plain figures 
I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE, sam- 
ple copy 10 cents, New York City. 
‘O reach mail-order buyers at 10c. line, use 
AGENTS’ GUIDE, Wilmin Del. 





1, 








DVERTISING agents serving their Bia 
4 honestly, call up TOILETTES ; estab, 1881 
1 INCH $1 25,000 circulation nena 
FARM AND HOME, Homer, Mich. 
YEWS, Tracy City, Tenn. . Democratic weekly, 
4 only paper in Grundy ‘Co., 800 circulation, 
40% ee 5 times, 25 cents, DAILY ENTER- 
, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 6,800, 








50“ a Ds for 50e, 10,000 oe guaran- 
OU teed. THE AM. MAGAZINE, Homer, Mich. 


T YA OSTERNS WECKOBLAD, Worceste 
aN ist class Swedish w w’klyc ir’lat’g in N.E.§ 


bgt reach mail order | ae rs, try PENNY MONTH 
; 10c. a line; cire’r 000; Youngstown, ©, 


) EACH the best Southern farmers by planting 
\ your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. Only 10c, a line. 


A NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one e year 


DS for the WESTERN SCOUT, Wichita, Kan. 
Official organ Improved Order of Ked Men 
State of Kausas. Order growing rapidly. 

A OVER ES reap the reward their business 
f merits if they patronize SOUTHERN FIELD 
AND FIRESIDE, Ashwood, Ga. 

DVERTISERS’ G GU IDE, New Market, N. J 
Circulation 5,000. sample free. Mailed 
many My Ad rate, We. line. Close 24th. 

et ORs buying or se lling a farm read F AR a 

S AND CITY BON 155 La Salle 
Chicago. AND Sample copy 10 ce vik on andy 


yur SUN, one of the leading weeklies of the 

Cherokee Nation. Ads in its columns at 
tract attention. WEEKS & ¢ i APMAN, publish 
ers, Vian, I. I. 

















Write for rates. 





[ae are others, but none so practical and 
helpful as THE AD-WRITER, St. Louis. 
World’s Fair City, 1903. 10 cents brings sample 
copy; $la year. 
F you wish to reach the bottling trade of this 
country, advertise in the AMERICAN CARBONA- 
TOR AND BOTTLER, 67 Liberty St., New York. Es 
tablished in 1881. 
( NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 100 country papers, located mostly in 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsyivania. UNION 
PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


B® 2LG1AN hare culture is most pro vas 
time. If inte aap free sample BE SPAN 
HARE NEWs, Chicag is very inte ~- ~- 

10,000 circulation ; greatest hare adv. medium. 
Te. REVIEW, Brady, Neb.—four-page weekly, 
Only newspaper in eastern Lincoln County, 
a growing and prosperous farming country, 
. rates-reasonable. Send for sample copies, 
»RISTOL (Fla.) FRER PRESS is a country 
» weekly with a circulation of 300 conies every 





oy 2 








week ; published at Bristol, the county seat of 


Libe: rty County and in the centerof a very fer- 
tile agricultural district. 


PROVE 20 cents flat. Speci: 
100, OO( <“ ss Ed A w itt ee = 











every teacher at teachers’ institutes. If inter- 
ested in educational field, this is your chence. 
Tik PATHFINDER PUB. CO., Pathfinder, D. C. 





PRINTERS’ 


INK. 





‘HE Wrightsville TELEGRAPH is the only all- 
home print powsnene, publi in the 





eastern section of York Co. It covers the richest 


_ tion of Pennsylvania and goes into the homes 
of well-to-do farmers every week. It carries 
eighteen to twenty columns of advertising. For 
rates address THE TELEGRAPH PUB. CO., 
Wrightsville, Pa. 


A FFIDAVIT—I, FE. 





. Boyle, publisher of the 
4 HousToNn bad ‘TIMES, being duly sworn, 
say that the average number of copies each 
issue printed and circulated since January 1, 1900, 
of tbe paper, has been 1,408. E. P. BOYLE, Pub 
lisher, Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 
lith day of January, 191, 3S. E. TRacy, Notary 
Public in and for Harris ( ‘ounty, Tex. 


5 tage FREIE PRESSE, Wilmington, Del. The 

only German newspaper—a daily 21 years in 
existence — published in Delaware, and the only 
one between Philadelphia, Reading and Balti 
more. 

If you want to reacha good German trade, 
place your advertisement in the columns of 
this paper. Results prove the value of the me 
dium, Write for sample copies and advertising 
rates. 


p3 082 SS WORTH HAVING! The manufac- 
» turers asa class are wealthy and buy large 
amounts of machinery, supplies, equipment, etc., 
for factory and office use. 

Thousands of manufacturers can be interested 
in your goods through an advertisement in THE 
MANUFACTURERS’ JOURNAL, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Sample copies 10 cents. 
application 


. [3 E COUNTRY POSTMASTER, a monthly mag 
azine advocating postal savings banks and 
rural free delivery, circulates in every State in 
the Union end all branches of the mail service. 
Excellent advertising medium. Price $1 a year, 
including free copy of “Four Years In a Country 
Postoffice,” or “Practical Points for Postoffice 
Patrons.” Sample of magazine for the asking. 
Address “THE COUNTRY POSTMASTER,” 
Effingham, [ilinois. 











Advertising rates on 


bees FARM HOME, Springfield, Illinois. A 

practical monthly journal devoted to the 
interests of the home of the American farmer 
Each issue contains many interesting and in- 
structive articles on farming and stock raising 
Read all the way through. Distributed monthly 
in the homes of over 23,000 American farmers 
especially those residing in the great stock and 
grain raising belt of the Middle West—one of the 
greatest and most prosperous sections of the 
country. Noadvertiser is adequately represented 
in¢his territory if he is not advertising in the 
columns of FARM Home. Advertising rates and 
sample copies sent on request. 








SUPPLIES. 


G AUGE PINS, 3 for 10c. PRINTERS SUPPLY 
A CO., Grand Island, Neb. 








ft H!S paper is printed with ink ee 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. 
Ltc., 13Spruce St, ee w York. Special prices to 
cash’ buyers 
 —s — 


NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


89, OO BUYS a weekly and job property in 
€ Indiana, Pays 23,000 profit a year. 

$1 600 ash, with balance $1,000 on easy terms, 
buys a reliable weekly business in a fast-growing 
town of 9,000 in New England 

$1,600, one-half cash, buys a good weekly and 
job business in Virginia, 

$900 cash and $1,000 on easy terms buys a 
weekly and job business in Oreg: 

$4,000 buys a weekly and job busine 
York State paying over $2,000 a year ; $2,500 cash 

possibly a little less 

$5.000 cash, balance on easy terms, buys a live, 
growing daily within 100 miles of New York City 

$3,000 or more cash, balance on prope r terms, 
buys a good proposition in New Jerse 

Properties in Eastern and Wester ‘rm States 
] rge gr small. What do you want! 

F. AVID Abington, Mass., Confidential 

B roher on Expert in Newspaper P roperties. 

30 years’ experience. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
500 IN ecenine Confederate money for only 
q 5 CHAS. D, BARKER, Atlanta, Ga. 
» ICYCLES and tricycle wag’ns. Factory to buy- 
J er. Write Ri VADST ER ‘SHOPS, Camden, N.J. 


tae warmest of all PRINTERS’ INK babies is THE 
AD-WniITeR, St. Louis. Ten cents brings 
sample copy. W orld’s Fair C ity, 1903, 








SPECIAL home magazine for department 
stores, to be presented to customers. Par- 
ticulars from L. RAYMOND, 159 Nassau St., N. Y. 


I OR the purpose “of ‘inviti iting announcements 

of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one doilar. 

- +o> 
FOR SALE. 

) EPUBLICAN wee kly paper for sale in W. Va. 
\ Address ** W. J.. care Printers’ Ink. 


qa 4D MINES not in it. Biggest weekly in the 
Creek district. Power job plant 





dolag iaxsaen se business. Mustsell. Illness. Cash 
talks. THE ‘ASS AYEK, Anaconda, Colorado. 


) AMALEY’S PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINTERS 

\ fifth edition ; single copies 75 cents; two 
for $1. The best and che: -apest estimator that 
any printer can employ. KAMALIY PUBLISH 
ING CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


YOUNTRY newspaper and job office in New 

York State emocratic , official paper city 

and county, pays $1,800. Proprietor might re- 

tain 7 cial interest if sold to right — Ad- 
dress . B.C. T.,” care Printers’ Ink 


ree SALE—No. 27 
Mo., $9,000, daily, w’k ad. 
$7,500, Rep., county seat w’kly , No. Ng Mic h.. 
$850 ; No. a a arti 100, job plant, daisy, anc 
others. ° H Newspaper Broker, EFarl- 
ville, 111. 


Fo’ SALE—No. 44r, South, $25,000, daiiy, weekiy 
Ind.-Dem., clearing $7,000 to $8,000. and 
territory yet to be developed Don’t linger on 
this. It just happens to be offered. Make capital 
an‘l good faith unquestioned or no answer. A.H 
SMITH, Newspaper Broker, Farltville, Ll. 


I VERY issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 

read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in ayes oad Ink. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. As one insertion will do 
the business. “Address PRIN TERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
M. bo es JR., Trenton, N 
ads that pay. 
RTHURE.SWE 7 Omaha Building, Chicago. 
Mail order business only. 
\ TRITES ads for conservative advertisers, 
ADAM COWARD, 371 Elm St., oe 
pees R original ads $1 — ew customers. Cash 
with order. B. M. NGLE, Lincoln, Ne > 
ae houses use my ads. Write 
. GOODWIN, R. 24, Tremont St.. Boston. 


‘. J., writes 


KP IGRAMMATIC bids for car signs and window 
4 ecards. SCARBORO, 557 Halsey St , Brooklyn. 


ME VILLE E. TRUX, Hartford, (onn., writer, 
illustrator, printer. Fine booklets spec ialty. 


\ ¥ ads;¢ ao hg nt not an expense, legiti- 
4 mate adv’rs. C, 3AKER,S. Norwalk, Ct. 


YETAILERS, add a mail order department. 
& GEO. R. CRAW, 115 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ll. 


Ree advertising,in Cuba is our work. Span- 
— -o free. &.P. GOULD CO., Bennett 


1 pee, DANIEL--111 Nassau St., N. Y. Fstab. 
8%. Distinctive illustrations and concise 
words. $2 up 
M. PETERSEN pre prepares the go oy 
matter for Tab Pile Cure. Write for 
sample s. P.O. BOX 77. Buffalo, N. Y. 


DVERTISING plans, lvice and literature for 
4 any legitimate busir Ten years’ success- 
ful practice. K. 8. FITZ ER ALD, Rockford, Ul. 


\ DRAWING or design furnished with cach 
f set of ads to any new customer. I prepare 
the “right kind.” E. G. HINES, 34 Garfield Pl, 
Cincinnati. 












foe /U can look forward to increased activity in 

your business if you employ me to write 

your ba rtisin uppose you try it? EDWIN 
ARNS, A, 347 2d St., C ‘hicago. 


¢¢ TACK THE JINGLER’S ” best of fads 
e Is writing rhyming business ads, 
Of pith and point, for every use. 
His New York address is 10 Spruce 
( YOPY for 8-page booklet, $3.75; four trial ads, 
$2, advice on any busir subject, $25 
yearly service $6 pe month up, owing toamount 
of work. FRANK B. WILSON, Kenton, Ohio. 


“é G YOOD “ADVERTISING” offers prizes for 

the best retail ads. Send 25 cents for 
special 3 months’ trial subscription. CHARKLES 
AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Building, New York. 


AUNCHING a new business ! Whether it will 

4 bean oc 1 liner or a catboat may depend 

on_the advertising. Let us start you right. 

SNYDER & JOHNSON, Advertising Writers and 
Agents, Woman’s Te mple, Cc hie: ago. 


















N Y magazine, Goop ADVERTISING, is positively 
4 the best and most practically useful publi- 
cation ever issued for the retail merchant and 
local adwriter. e .. a year. Send 25 cents for 
three months’ trial subscription. CHARLES 
AUSTIN BATES (P ublication Department), Van- 
derbilt Building, New York. 


| ae § writes ads. 
4 The kind that make people think. 
The kind that bring people to your store. 
The kind that sell goods 
Don't you think you would like to have Eddy 
write your ads! 
One business more than doubled within a few 
months. 
Eddy wrote the ads, which were backed up by 
good goods. 
you have good goods, Eddy’s advertising 
will sell them 
‘our sample ads, written specially for your 
business. 
LOUIS O. EDDY, 31 Washington St., Chicago. 








HEEP IN TOUCH 


WITH THE BUYER. 


PRINTERS’ INK every week. 


They look to it for inspiration. 


Over 10,000 business men read 
If you want 


to reach the business manager, the buyer, use the classified advertising 


columns of PRINTERS’ INK. 


“ We argued this way before we placed a contract for adve: etising: in PRINTERS’ INK. TPRINTERS* 


INK is the most interesting advertising journal that comes to o 


; both members of our firm 





read it reguiarly. If we read it, why will not other business men re ad it! If other business men 


read it, then it ought to pay us to advertise in it 


To be_sure, we cater to only one class of trade, 


drug and medical, therefore, our results from PRINTERS’ INK would naturally be less than those of 
the advertising concerns which prepare all kindsof advertising.””—M. P, GoULD Co., Bennett Bidg., 


New York. 


The rate for classified advertising is only 25 cents a line, and it is the 
best and cheapest advertising that can be found in the whole country, for the 
use of those who desire to reach advertisers. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 











Building Business. 


Building business depends on gradual growth and develop- 
ment. The romantic stories of fabulous fortunes built up by 
mere advertising have been preceded by honesty of purpose, 
good judgment, incessant toil and minutely correct informa- 
tion about all details and factors concerned. Nothing has 
been and can be left to chance. The American Newspaper 
Directory is the American Advertisers’ Keystone. It is the 
uppermost, first and last stone of a business-arch which com- 
pletes and locks together a sound structure. It stops leaks 
and losses through correct, dependable information. Its 
latest issue—first quarter for 1901, first installment of a new 
century, thirty-third year of its own consecutive publication 
—IS NOW READY. 

The circulation ratings of all newspapers and trade pub- 
lications of the United States and Territories and the Dominion 
of Canada—a grand total of 21,844 publications— are totally 
revised to date. $5, carriage paid upon receipt of price. 

We have used your Newspaper Directory ever since it was first published, and 


find it the most complete and reliable guide that the advertiser can make use of. 
R. V. Pierce, President World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ADDRESS 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
10 SPRUCE ST., NEW YORK. 
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NOTES. 


Tue H. J. Heinz Company, of Pitts 
burg, Va., offers $250 tor advertising 
verses. 

Tue Chicago Record-Herald is offer 
ing weekly prizes for designs and verses 
illustrating the good qualities of “‘want”’ 


ads. 


T. C. Lerevre, recently of the $..c. 
Beckwith Agency, is now connected 
with the Trade Paper Advertising Agen 
cy, 150 Nassau street, » New York. 


fur Atlas Bread bs Mics Milwaukee, 
Wis., will use 360 lines every other day 
in a selected list of Wisconsin dailies. 
The business will be placed by the Cra 
mer-Krasselt Company, of that city. 

In May 1901 issue of Success (N. 
Y.), Hl. Clies, H. H. Townley, Chaun 
cey M. Depew, Jos. Byron, Cyrus Ed 
son, Wm. P. Stewart and Daniel G. 
Reid participate in a_ discussion on 
“The Kind of Young Men Employers 
Want 


THe New York Commercial Adver 
tiser asserts that at Marshall Field's 
retail store in Chicago Mr. Selfridge 
the manager, pays a reward of $1 for 
every mistake, misrepresentation or in 
accuracy that is pointed out in_ the 
newspaper advertisements of that firm, 
and the clerks and other employees are 
alert to secure the money. 


THe Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Nashville decided at its meeting a few 
days ago to print the programme of its 
May festival without advertising of any 
kind. It was the opinion, without dis 
sent, that “programme advertising’ was 
unprofitable and that the advertiser did 
not get the value of the money so ex 
pended.—KAnoxville (Tenn.) Sentinel. 





Tue Story of Sterling White Lead is 
the subject of a booklet compiled by the 
Sterling White Lead Company, Empire 
Building, Pittsburg, Pa. It’s a practical 





business argument on paints, their ap 
plication, their ingredients, etc. It ex 
plains all about white lead paint that is 
useful to know. The booklet is 3x6 


inches, well arranged and _ illustrated. 
[he cover is in red and black 


“Few Words, Many Truths” is the 
title of a very handsome booklet pub- 
lished by the Hartford Rubber Works 
Company of Hartford, Conn. It is an 

ument on the Hartford bicycle and 
vebiele tires of that name. Mechani 
cally the booklet is striking, the illus 
trations being in expensive color print- 
ing The publishers assert that the 
booklet was purposely not made too 
“advertisv’” in its matter, and they 
appear to have succeeded pretty well in 
that regard. 


Kankon Camp and Canoe Tours is 
a booklet about camping in the Maine 
woods. It is published by A. S. Gregg 
Clarke, of Washington, Conn., and Er- 
nest II. Wells, of Boston, Mass., and 
describes the original system of these 
two gentlemen of conducting parties in 
the primeval forests of Northwestern 
Maine, a system originated by them nine 
years ago. The booklet outlines the 
trips for one or two months’ duration 


and quotes the prices for tours, includ- 
ing all expenses. 


Tue Central Oil and Gas Stove Co., 
of Gardner, Mass., distribute gratuitous- 
ly what they call an “Indispensable” 
Diarandum, which is a daily calendar, 
each day of the year being represented 
by a slip of paper on which there is 
plenty of white space for a diary or for 
memoranda. The whole is fastened to 
a metal base by a loop, on which the 
slips can be turned over and kept for 
reference. On the back of each of these 
slips of paper the firm advertises differ 
ent articles of its manufacture. 


PeorpLeE who would go across the 
street to avoid hearing something im- 
proper will buy a paper that has it in 
print. That is what the conscientious 
editor has all the time to contend with. 
Hie makes his paper as good as the pub 
lic will let him. But he knows all the 
time that he would sell more papers if 
he made them not so good, and knows, 
too, that there are advertisers who re- 
gard only circulation, and base their 
estimate on “success in journalism” en 
tirely on the number of papers printed. 

Vorth Tarrytown _Daily News. 


Tne Charlotte | Observer, North Caro- 
lina’s foremost newspaper, is erecting a 
sign of tremendous dimensions, similar 
to the one on Broadway, New York, of 
Heinz’s Pickles. The lettering will be 
composed of different colored electric 
lights, and will be worked by an auto 
matic switch so as to alternately light 
up, thereby attracting the attention of 
all pedestrians who pass the Observer 
office. This novel sign will be placed 
at the top of the Observer's large four- 
story building, the highest point in 
Charlotte. The Observer is the only 
paper in the South possessing a sign of 
this kind. 


THe edict has gone forth that no pos- 
ter girl can pose on a Jersey City bill- 
board unless she wears a_ skirt that 
reaches to her shoetops. Her dress 
must not be cut low, and she must main- 
tain a decorous attitude. An advertis- 
ing agent for a Jersey City theater was 
arrested charged with placing immoral 
posters in store windows. The objection- 
able picture represented four girls in 
the act of trying to kick a silk hat held 
above their heads. <As a result of this 
agitation billposters have been busy 
pasting blank paper over the legs of 
short-skirted poster women on the boards 
in Jersey City. 

From the journalistic view- point one 
of the best articles in the May Every- 
body's Magazine is Allen angree’s 

‘Adventures in News-Getting series 
of yarns telling of great reportorial ex 
ploits achieved under difficult cireum- 
stances. Among the episodes is the tale 
of how Isaac White of the New York 
World solved the identity of Russell 
Sage’s assailant, how a New York cor- 
respondent got the first news of the 
sinking of the battleship “Victoria” in 
the Mediterranean, how Morrill Godard 
investivated the plague station at North 
Brother Island, and several other equal 
ly notable deeds. 






_ “SEMI-READY Gentlemen’s Clothing” 
is an interesting booklet published by 
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230 St. 
concern with 
Ottawa, 


the Semi-ready Wardrobes, of 
James street, Montreal, a 
branches in Quebec, Halifax, 
Brockville, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
London. The booklet describes the dif 
ference between semi-ready and ready 
made clothing, illustrating the process of 
making the former. That con- 
sists of having the clothing finished to 
that point where a suit may be tried on 


process 


and afterwards completed to order. The 
business is chiefly done through mail 
orders from samples. It describes the 
fabrics kept in stock, gives the prices 
and directions for self-measure rhe 
booklet is a compreliensive unit, well 
printed and illustrated. 

Tue Tribune Printing Company, Trib- 
une Building, Minneapolis, Minn., has 
published a booklet, “The Value of At 
se aol which is an advertising 
sample of the very first order. It is a 
plea for attractive printed matter. It 
aims to demonstrate the value of good 
printing and its importance to business 
houses. The booklet asserts that the 
employees of the Tribune Printing Com- 
pany are chosen for ability and intel 
ligence and the perfect mechanical ap 
pointment of their own booklet cer 
tainly stands sponsor for the assertion. 


It is 6xo inches in size, printed on imi- 
tation hand-finished paper, the type body 
on the pages being surrounded by or- 
namental borders in pale green. The 
cover is of fancy design in colors and 
gold, 

From Mr. Emil Grossman 
ing Experience receives the following: 
In the way of a suggestion, would it 
not pay for the government to estab- 
lish a circulation inspection bureau, 
which would go over the subscription 
lists and books of the different publi- 
cations at least once a month, and re- 
port the results, that the 
may know what they are paying 
Newspaper publishing is nothing 


Advertis- 





so 


for? 
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advertisers 


more 





INK, 





since the gov- 


than merchandising, and, 
ernment sees to it that scales are prop 
erly examined, in order that consumers 
may get tull value for their purchases, 
why should not advertisers be protected 


in the same manner The result of 
such a bureau would benefit the United 
States government fully as much as 
merchants, for the way second-class 
privileges are abused at the present 


gov 
year 


time, the postal department of the 
ernment is losing many millions a 
unnecessarily. 
eo a 
A sU GGESTION. 

The government does not supply 
farmers with mail boxes. They have to 
buy them themselves. Purchased single, 
their cost. is large. Now, why don’t 
some shrewd general mail order supply 
house contract for these boxes by the 
thousand? Did they, it would bring 
their cost down to about 40 cents each, 
even less. Each box as illustrated here 
is a perpetual reminder to the farmer 
that the best place to send their order 
is to the house whose ad appears there- 
on. If they cannot be supplied to farm- 
ers gratis they can be given free on an 
order to a certain amount. This would 
establish between a farmer and the firm 
so doing a close relationship. It would 
be a constant reminder at the most ap- 
propriate time, when farmers are mail- 
ing their orders. Besides, it would 
arouse in many farmers, whose interest 
as yet is not aroused, the need of a re- 
ceptacle in which to deposit his mail or 
receive it, as rural carriers do not de- 
liver mail except to those who have such 
boxes.—Mail Order Journal, 





siesta rote eS 
BRINGS RESULTS, OF COURSE. 
3usiman—That’s a slick little article 
a I have in Printers’ Ink. 
Friend—Why, it is only a little ad! 
Busiman—It is a slick article, all the 
same, and don’t you forget it. 








More original thas'Richard 
oy Carvel” more vital than Janice 
Meredith; more cohesive than 
To Have and ToHold= 


Spontaneous and artistic than any of its 
rivals- such is Maurice Thompson's su er 
y American romance ‘Alice of Old Vincennes—a~ 





~ more dramatic 














A SERIES OF COMPARISONS, 


FROM AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
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Printing For 





Advertisers. 





We make a specialty of 
printing for advertisers. It in- 
cludes booklets, folders, circulars, 
cards, etc. 

Our printing has a special 
value from the standpoint of 
effective advertising. That's a 
feature to which we always pay 
special attention. 

For $10 a thousand we can 
furnish a handsome 8-page 
booklet, 3x5 in size. Five 
thousand of them for $26. 

Another specialty of ours is 
the setting-up of ads and making 
electros therefrom for advertisers, 
who want to combine plain, 
striking display with the greatest 
saving of space. Call on or 
address, 


PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 


10 Spruce St., New York. 

















PRINTERS’ INK. 


ESDSSTISSSISSSSSSSS 
a2 ON ITS 


Printers Ink has shown from time 
their business should investigate the 
tions, and that circulation obtained ¢ 
considerably more to an advertiser 
their lists are obtained through questi 
gift schemes, free copies, etc. 


he Salt La 


uses no premiums and employs only 
creasing its circulation, which has be 
other newspaper published between | 

Furthermore, it is entitled to \ 
means “pure gold.” The Tribunes 
circulation and advertising patronage 
character that comes from genuine me 








THE S. C. BECKWITH 


Sole Agents Forei 
47, 48, 49 & 59 Tribune Bldg., New York. 
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. MERITS. 2 





1 time to time that advertisers in placing 
e the methods used in securing subscrip- 
ined on the merits of a medium is worth 
iser per thousand circulation than where 
questionable methods, such as premiums, 


ake Cribune 


‘s only the most approved methods of in- 
has been for years larger than that of any 
yeen Denver and San Francisco. 

to Mr. Rowell’s bull’s-eye mark, which 
nunes growth from year to year, both in 
‘onage, has been of that steady, unfailing 
ine merit. 





VITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


s Foreign Advertising, 


: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
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469 The Rookery, Chicago 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ter Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription — five dollars a year, 
in advance. Six dvllars a hundred. No back 
numbers. 
# Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
cite to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
Vublishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
RS’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms 
te If any person w ho has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is bec: sagen some one has 
subscribed in his name paper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
ADVERTISING RATE 
Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. #100a page. Special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-i 52 Ludigate Hill, EY xb 














~ NEW YORK, MAY I, I9OI. 

WHAT IS CIRCULATION. 

The circulation of a newspaper 
is correctly stated by adding the 
number of complete copies of each 
separate issue printed during the 
entire year preceding the date of 
the statement and dividing the 
sum by the number of separate 
issues. 

The number of complete copies print- 
ed, folded and prepared for distribution 
is the only number that can be absolute 
stated. What is done with the copies 
has a bearing upon the quality of the 
circulation. No newspaper man prints 
some use of them. To print a surplus 
for the mere purpose of deceiving ad- 





vertisers is too expensive. The same 
object may be achieved just as honestly 
by_ plain lying, which is cheaper. The 


difference between copies printed and 
copies sold is generally no more than 
five per cent, often much less, but some 
times as much as twenty or even forty 
per cent. Just what the percentage is, 
when it can be known and stated, is in 
formation of much value to the adver- 
tiser who desires to form an opinion of 
the worth to him of a specified circula- 
tion. 
oe 


In the spring of 1892 the New 
York Board of Trade and Trans- 
portation appointed a committee 
to consider the existing postal 
laws and bills for their modifica- 
tion, and communicate to the Con- 
gressional Committee on Postof- 
fices its opinions and recommen- 
dations; and a little later, viz., 
April 13, 1892, on recommenda- 
tion of its Committee on Postal 
pally and Bills for Their Modifi- 
cation, adopted the following pre- 
amble and resolution: 

Whereas, Books, periodicals, newspa 
pers and other printed matter dissemi- 
nate and presérve useful information, 
advance civilization and increase and 


facilitate business, it is wise to provide 
for their distribution at as low a rate 
as can be afforded, and as attempts to 
classify and discriminate have a tenden- 
cy, to repress or injure useful enter- 
prises, 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this 
board the postage on all classes of print- 
ed matter should be cailavts, 

It may be some years before the 
opinion of the New York Board 
of Trade and Transportation shall 
become the opinion of Congress; 
but until it does, there will be end- 
less trouble in and with the post- 
office departinent, and no end of 
injustice and favoritism, despite 
the best effort of the most compe- 
tent postmaster-general to prevent 
either. 





THE postoffice department is in 
constant trouble about the glut of 
printed matter it has to carry un- 
der the second-class postage rate 
of one cent a pound. 

To be entitled to second-class 
rates a paper must not be pub- 
lished for advertising purposes, 
yet no paper is published in these 
days for any other. 

A paper published at nominal 
rates is not entitled to be carried 
in the mails at second-class rates 
but there is scarcely one published 
now whose subscription rate 15 
any other than “nominal.” 

Just at present the department 
is thinking of excluding from the 
second-class privilege all publica- 
tions that offer premiums to sub- 
scribers. This would kill Collicr’s 
Weekly, Youth's Companion and 
many others of the best class of 
periodicals. 

There will never be any end to 
the puzzle until a plan is adopted 
by which a postmaster may tell 
what postage to collect by looking 
at the packet to be mailed. Print- 
ed matter in soft covers should go 
at a uniform rate. Seed cata- 
logues and store price lists are as 
educational in their influence as 
the Sunday Journal or the Police 
Gazette. 

WE look upon the word “cir- 
culation” as covering every copy 
of the publication that is circulat- 
ed or distributed in such manner 
that it is likely to be read, whether 
same be paid for or not.—Asso- 
ciation of American Advertisers, 
by George A. Priest, secretary. 
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A NAME, trade-mark or catch- 
phrase should be clear, short and 
impressive. 


Many good ideas may be util- 
ized in one’s own advertising by 
studying the well written and 
prettily illustrated advertisements 
in the magazines. 


THE Holliday Publishing Company, 
of 49-51 East Washington ave., Wash- 
ington, N. J, make a specialty of pic- 
torial half prints. The specimens which 
they show indicate that they are prob- 
ably the best firm in their line. By a 
pictorial half print is meant a publica- 
tion having the general characteristics 
of Life of New York, one half of which 
the advertiser may use to insert an- 
nouncements of his business. And 500 
half prints with four pages blank and 
four printed with excellent matter on 
good paper cost only six dollars. 


Mayor Tom L. JounNson, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has declared war 
on billboards. He regards them 
as frame structures and proposes 
to have them all torn down. He 
says they are unsightly, a menace 
to life, and in constant danger of 
being blown down during storms. 
Hereafter persons desiring to 
erect billboards will be compelled 
to get a permit from, the city, but 
it is probable that no permits will 
be granted. If any signs are 
erected without a permit they will 
be torn down immediately. 





DowNTowNn in the metropolis 
may be seen walking a sandwich 
man, upon whose two “poles” rest 
three separate boards, allowing 
six separate announcements—one 
on each side of each board. The 
“Rector Street Bookstore.” by 
whom this advertising man is ap- 
parently employed, usually occu- 
pies several of the “positions” ; 
upon one of them, however, ap- 
pears the announcement that for 
twenty-five cents a day one side 
of a board may be obtained. 
“Farming out” sandwich men in 
this manner seems quite peculiar, 
and the question arises, why can- 
not the poor fellow do it himself 
without an intermediary? The 
fact, however, that he is a sand- 
wich man apparently indicates that 
he lacks sufficient ambition. 
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THERE is a great deal of oppo- 
sition to new goods. It can usual- 
ly be quickly overcome by force- 
ful advertising in daily newspa- 
pers. 





THE following letter was writ- 
ten by Mr. W. Chandler Stewart, 
manager of the Parkside Apart- 
ment House, Philadelphia, to a 
friend who had inquired of him 
whether he had discovered a good 
method of filing the various issues 
of Printers’ INK: 

April 23, 
Mr. Jos. D, Israel, Manager 

Electric Light Co., Tenth 

som Sts., Philadelphia: 

My Dear Jor—We do not file our 
copies, but place each current number 
on a table in our public reading room, 
and long before the next number comes 
out we always have requests from sev- 
eral of our guests to give them the cur- 
rent number when the new number ar- 
rives, thus the problem of filing does 
not confront us. 

PRINTERS’ INK, published by Rowell 
& Co., 10 Spruce street, New York ( 
is acknowledged to be an authority on 
all matters pertaining to advertising. 
We get the paper by putting up a five 
dollar bill yearly, and it is nothing un- 


1901, 
Edison 
and San- 


usual for us to get an idea from tie 
paper which saves us many times this 
amount. Cordially yours, 


W. CHANDLER STEWART. 


WILLIAM Warp Rocers, adver- 
tising manager of E. O. Thomp- 
son’s Sons, clothiers and outfit- 
ters, of 1334-36 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, sends Printers’ INK 
some very creditable specimens of 
his work for that firm. The ads 
are well written and well displayed 
and show that Mr. Rogers is head- 
ed in the right direction. In one 
ad, however, the sentence appears, 
“The same styles will cost you 
double next season.” If the word 
“styles” were changed to “quali- 
ties” it would remove the impres- 
sion that old styles were sold next 
season. Another point of criti- 
cism is that the sentence, “Model 
gowns are on exhibition in our 
women’s tailoring department,” 
appears as a footnote of an ad on 
men’s clothing. The women's 
tailoring department would be bet- 
ter treated as a thing of itself in 
a separate ad. Mr. Rogers says 
he carefully studies Printers’ INK 
teachings and finds them a great 
help. The Little Schoolmaster 
takes pleasure in congratulating 


him as an apt and diligent pupil. 
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A BrRoaD knowledge of human 
nature and a vast fund of infor- 
mation on general subjects are 
constantly needed by advertising 
men. 





THE personality that is added to 
a testimonial by having it in the 
first person singular is generally 
acknowledged by the advertising 
fraternity. 


THE Chicago News lets adver- 
tisers know how many copies it 
issues every day in the year, and, 
with one exception, has done so 
for more years than any other pa- 
per. No other daily paper in 
America substantiates a claim to 
so large a sale as is accorded to 
the Chicago News, for no one has 
ever been heard to express a doubt 
of the absolute correctness of any 
circulation statement ever issued 
by the Chicago News. 


Mr. BEECHER OGDEN, manager 
of the advertising department of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa., recently 
entertained a number of his 
friends who are connected with 
the schools, the occasion being the 
beginning of Mr. Ogden’s sixth 
year in his present position. With 
hardly an exception those present 
were men who have been connect- 
ed with the schools longer than 
Mr. Ogden, and many interesting 
incidents were told about the ear- 
ly history of what is now the larg- 
est school in the world. When 
Mr. Ogden joined the _ schools’ 
staff, the number of students en- 
rolled was barely 12,000 and there 
were twenty-six courses of study. 
There are now 300,000 students 
and graduates in all parts of the 
world and nearly a hundred cours- 
es are taught by mail. The sub- 
jects taught include all branches 
of engineering, as well as archi- 
tecture, chemistry, ornamental de- 
sign, English and commercial 
branches. The advertising is 
planned to reach the people most 
likely to be interested in the sub- 
jects taught by the schools, so that 
a large number of papers are used. 
They include the leading maga- 
zines, mail order publications and 
the representative trade and engi- 
neering journals. 
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Truck Farmers’ Directory of 
Texas, price $2, issued by the 
Truck Farmer Publishing Com- 
pany, of San Antonio, Tex., will 
be of use to those interested in in- 
fluencing these agriculturists. 





KANSAS is the tenth muse—the 
muse of advertising—at least so 
says William Allen White in the 
Easter number of the St. Louis 
Mirror. He says that Kansas gets 
advertising out of everything— 
good fortune or calamity, riches 
or adversity, famine or feast—all 
times and seasons are reserved in 
the contract for advertising for 
Kansas. He mentions Jerry Simp- 
son, John J. Ingalls and Mrs. Na- 
tion, and tells how each and all of 
them have become famous and ad- 
vertised Kansas. The article is 
written in a humorous vein and is 
quite interesting. 

TuHat American methods of ad- 
vertising are gaining a_ strong 
foothold in Great Britain is well 
exemplified by the brochure, Win- 
dow Display Advertising, publish- 
ed by J. E. Garratt, manager of 
Display and Novelty Advertising, 
Ltd., 124 Southwark street, Lon- 
don, E. C. Mr. Garratt has form- 
ed the company for the purpose of 
manufacturing and supplying orig- 
inal and striking window displays 
to order for advertisers of all 
classes. He has spent several 
years in this country and pays a 
tribute to the art of window dress- 
ing as practiced here. The book- 
let dwells upon the publicity de- 
rived from show windows; illus- 
trations of displays and how they 
are manufactured are given. The 
display window which Frederick 
King & Co., Ltd., sole manufact- 
urers of Edwards’ Desiccated 
Soup, are using for the retail 
trade, is reproduced in colors, ac- 
companied with the following de- 
scription : 

The cook and cat are modeled in hard 


compo. The table is a reduced fac-sim 
ile of a real one. Floor covered with 
linoleum. The clock is a good goer, 


and the background (giving three sides 
of a kitchen) is a realistic litho in col 
ors. We are now sending this display 
out with a real window, and an auto- 
matic policeman looking through it into 
the kitchen, and then bobbing back. 
Ifeight 4 feet, width 6 feet, depth 3 feet, 
adjustable to fit most windows. 
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ADVERTISING is a form of story- 
telling—but the story told must be 
entirely of facts. 





A coaT of paint to the store 
front or sign, when either is in 
need of it, should be considered 
timely advertising, 





Mr. WILLIAM C, HUNTER esti- 
mates that last year $100,000,000 
were spent by mail order men in 
advertising, and that five concerns 
alone spent one-half of the sum 
named. 





Francis H. Leccetr & Co., the 
well known New York wholesalers 
of groceries, issue occasionally an 
eight-page little periodical called 
the “Pacemaker,” the object of 
whose existence is thus described: 

The mission of the Pacemaker is the 
encouragement of mail orders from gro- 
cers who are not regularly visited by our 
salesmen, and in the tempor absence 
of salesmen to serve as a vehicle of in- 
formation upon changes in stock, in 
prices, etc. 


INVITING. A A LIBEL SUIT. 





OFFICE OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN ADVERTISERS 
New York, April 20, 1901. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

During the past year this Association has 
made repeated requests of the publishers of 
the Providence, R. 1., Telegram, for permis- 
sion to audit its circulation. 

Such permission has been refused by the 
publishers, and for this reason a number of the 
members of this Association have discontinued 
advertising in said publication until an audit of 
its circulation is permitted. 

Very respectfully yours, 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS, 

In the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory the Providence 7e/egram’s cir- 
culation rating is embellished with the 
“doubt marks” 44+, which are ex- 
plained as follows : 
444+ The editor of the American Newspaper 
Directory has offered to verify the correctness 
of a circulation statement furnished by this 
paper, provided the publisher of the paper 
would agree to place the necessary facilities 
at his disposal. It was stipulated that the 
verification should be without cost to the 
publisher of the paper, but to this offer the 
publisher’s response was not such as to entirely 
remove the impression of doubt that had been 
cast on the accuracy of the statement furnished. 

Tosay that the Providence 7e/egram 
has been issuing lying circulation state- 
ments would be libelous, doubtless ; 
but as The Little Schoolmaster has no 
libel suits on hand just now, he will 
venture to assert that the Providence 
Telegram has issued lying circulation 
statements. 


THE ADVERTISERS’ ASSO- 

CIATION MAKES  PROG- 
RESS. 

The Association of American 
Advertisers has found it necessary 
to revise its definition of circula- 
tion. They now look upon the 
word “circulation” as covering 
every copy of a publication that 
is circulated or distributed in such 
manner that it is likely to be read, 
whether same be paid for or not. 
In pursuing their inquiries it is 
their aim that the method of cir- 
culation shall be clearly defined. 
Below is the substance of the 
blank used for reporting circula- 
tions: 

—- 7” 


The net total number of copies distrib- 


uted in one year, classified as follows : 


—e 








PAID CIRCULATION. 

Copies mailed or delivered by carriers 
on paid subscription. 

Copies sold to news companies, news- 
stands, etc., net, after_ deducting all re- 
turn copies. 

Copies sold by newsboys, net, after de- 
ducting all returns. 

UNPAID CIRCULATION, 

Copies furnished advertisers, advertis- 
ing agencies for exchange, and all other 
complimentary or unpaid for copies, not 
including sample copies. 

Number of free “* sample copies ’’ actu- 
ally mailed or delivered, 

Daily newspapers show net circulation 
(according to the above definition of cir- 
culation) for each day of the week for 52 
consecutive weeks just preceding date of 
report, 

Weekly periodicals show net circulation 
(as defined above) for each week for 52 
— weeks just preceding date of 
repor 

Monthly publications show circulation 
(as per above definition of circulation) 
each month for 12 consecutive months just 
preceding date of report. 





< ; ~> 

The Association of Advertisers 
is improving on its methods. By 
and by it will probably arrive at 
the conclusion the editor of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
reached many years ago, that 

The circulation of a newspaper is correctly 
stated by adding the number of complete ,cop- 
ies of each separate issue printed during the 
entire year preceding the date of the statement 
and dividing the sum by the number sof sepa- 
rate issues. 

This is really all the informa- 
tion that ninety-nine papers out of 
every hundred are able to convey. 

The number of complete copies 
printed, folded and prepared for 
distribution is the only number 
that can be absolutely known and 






























— 
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definitely and truthfully - stated. 
What is done with the copies has 
a bearing upon the quality of the 
circulation. The difference be- 
tween copies printed and copies 
sold is generally no more than five 
per cent, often much less, al- 
though sometimes as much as 
twenty, forty or even ninety per 
cent. Jus t what the percentage is, 
when it can be known and stated, 
is information of value to the ad- 
vertiser who desires to form an 
opinion of the worth to him of 
specified circulation, but the ef- 
fort to ascertain the percentage is 
too difficult for any association to 
deal with. The publisher’s asser- 
tion, together with general report, 
are worth as much as the most 
careful examination. 


SOME THOUGHT-SUGGEST- 
ING PARAGRAPHS. 


Discussing the relations of 
agents and publishers, an article 
in Newspaperdom contains the 
following thought-suggesting par- 
agraphs: 

It is for the publisher to study the 
market and current values and the con- 
ditions that exist among space buyers; 
then, so shrewdly as may be, meet the 
situation as he finds it, and make the 
most of his chances. The “primary 
need,” as the economists say, discuss- 
ing the law of barter, resides in the 
seller. 

If two men can not get together in a 
horse trade, they usually declare the 
deal off in a friendly way, ‘“‘Hope there's 
no harm done,”’ and the seller goes about 
his business of finding some one who 
will dicker with nim 





If a man goes into the large papers, 
and does not get adequate returns, he is 
ruined forever as an advertiser. If he 
goes in country papers, and gets satis 
factory returns, he grows into a_per- 
manent advertiser. 

It remains to be proved that “coun- 
try papers, thousand for thousand, are 
the best mediums.”” If the rate per line 
per thousand were the same for a 
classes of newspapers, there could be 
no negative argument on that point; the 
fact is that prices range from one-fif- 
teenth cent for metropolitan dailies to 
one-third cont for country weeklies. 


One would think that a dozen or more 
refusals to one agency to take less than 
rates—covering a long period, say a 
year or more—would be’ enough to con 
vince that agency that the rate cannot 
te broken, and that it is time to get on 
to a business basis. But there are agen 
cies on which such an experience seers 
te have no effect 





We can qucte a large number of in 
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stances where circulation has grown 
from 100 to 200 per cent, and yet the 
agency is not willing to pay even 10 to 
25 per cent more. 

Surely the second or third thousand 
of a country weekly’s output is worth 
as much as the first; every thousand of 
a daily’s circulation is as fully entitled 
to pay as any other. 


Proved circulation more and more as- 
sures a space price proportioned to its 
volume. 


The agency objects to papers having 
a “special” to look after their affairs. 


Demanding constantly and vehement 
ly that he shall have the lowest quota 
tions that the publisher will make to 
any one—a perpetual and irreducible ul 
timatum—the agent quite justifiably pre 
fers to bargain with the man in the 
home office, who is more likely to yield 
than in the “special,’’ bound by the 
strongest aiguione to protect rates. 

A SENATORIAL PHASE. 

Judging from advertisements that 
have appeared during the last few 
years, it is evident that our great 
statesmen, with extremely few excep- 
tions, are patent medicine fiends of the 
most pronounced type. Whole pages in 
the newspapers have been filled with 
portraits of representatives and _ sena- 
tors, coupled with enthusiastic  testi- 
monial letters, in which they exploit the 
virtues of certain remedies and tell of 
their marvelous effects on the congres- 
sional constitution; and the good work 
seems to be still going on with undi- 
minished vigor. An interesting feature 
of the proposition is the magnificent 
impartiality with which these favors are 
bestowed. On one day it’s a sarsaparilla 
that flaunts the faces and indorsements 
of our national law-makers before news 
paper readers, and on the next a catarrh 
cure announces that it stands high in 
official esteem. In fact, to a rank out- 
sider it looks as though it was a case 
of come one, come all, and we'll supply 
praise by the yard for the public eye.— 
Profitable Advertising. 


_ ~~ 
STICK to sense; never mind the sound. 
a aa 
vincateed ADVERTISING 
PHRASES. 





“{ HAD A SEVERE COLD IN THE HEAD,” 





“- 
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THE SIXTH SUGAR BOWL. 


THE “STREET RAILWAY JOURNAL,” 
OF NEW YORK, PUTS UP AN IN- 
TERESTING ARGUMENT EMBODYING 
ITS OWN QUALIFICATIONS AS A 
COMPETITOR. 


The Street Railway Journal 
came into existence back in the 
old “horse car days,” when the 
term “street railway” plainly and 
broadly designated the scope of 
the paper. Electric railways had 
as yet hardly been thought of seri- 
ously. The first advertisement 
relating to electric railway appar- 
atus appeared in the Journal one 
year later—December, 1885. When 
the first practical and successful 
experiments in propelling cars by 
electricity were made, the Street 
Railway Journal was already an 
established factor in this field. 
The Street Railway Journal is, 
therefore, a pioneer or charter 
member, so to speak, of the elec- 
tric railway fraternity, and is 
credited with having been a lead- 
ing factor in the development and 
growth of the important industry 
which it represents. In the “horse 
car days” the Journal averaged 
about thirty pages per issue. To- 
day it is one of the largest indus- 
trial publications in the world, 
the monthly numbers (internation- 
al edition) averaging over 250 
pages per issue. It is needless to 
add that the circulation and in- 
fluence of the Journal have kept 
pace with its growth and size. 

The Street Railway Journal 
aims to give the industry which 
it is serving a publication abso- 
lutely indispensable to every pro- 
gressive person connected there- 
with. The Journal is read—not 
merely “taken’’—by electric rail- 
way presidents, managers, super- 
intendents, engineers, accountants, 
purchasing agents and foremen of 
the operating force; by bankers, 
capitalists, financiers and promot- 
ers; by lawyers, consulting engi- 
neers, contractors and government 
and municipal officials having to 
do with transportation problems. 
The reason for this is not far to 
seek. The Street Railway Journal 
affords to the men interested in 
the construction, operation and 
managemezt of electric railways 


the best means—and in many cases 
the only means—of keeping in 
touch with the best practice and 
most economical methods in their 
various guerra of work. It 
reflects the results of practical ex- 
perience and scientific investiga- 
tion, the rapid strides which the 
transportation industry is making, 
and the manner jn which its vari- 
ous and complicated problems are 
being met—information which is 
evidently of the greatest practical 
value to every one interested 

The Street Railway Journal 
publishes two distinct editions—a 
weekly American edition and a 
monthly international edition. The 
latter is printed not only in En- 
glish, but also in an abridged form 
in German and French. The con- 
servative foreigner is studying 
carefully the best American prac- 
tice. He can find the information 
he wants in the Street Railway 
Journal—more of it than can be 
found in all other publications 
combined. As American tramway 
apparatus is operating in every 
country and in almost every city 
where tramways exist, the for- 
eigner will naturally look to the 
United States for more or less 
of his equipment; and, as a matter 
of course, will acquaint himself 
with the claims set forth by the 
various manufacturers in the 
Journal's advertising pages. 

As indicating the world-wide 
influence of the Street Railway 
Journal, it is a significant fact that 
its regular paid subscription list 
covers with remarkable thorough- 
ness the electric and tramway in- 
terests of the following countries: 

Algeria, Argentina, Australia, Aus- 
tria, wo British Guiana, Belgium, 

Brazil, Canada, Cape Colony, Chili, Col- 
umbia, Cuba, China, Denmark, England, 
Egypt, Ecuador, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Hiungary, Hawaiian Islands, Ire- 
land, Italy, India, Japan, Java, Jamaica, 
Monaco, Malta, Mexico, Norway, New- 
foundland, New South Wales, New 
Zealand, Natal, Persia, Peru, Portugal, 
Queensland, Russia, Roumania, Servia, 
Scotland, Sicily, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Siam, Spain, Turkey, Turkey in Asia, 
l'rinidad, United States, Victoria, 
Wales. 

The advertising pages of the 
Street Railway Journal form by 
far the most complete illustrated 
directory published for the pur- 
chasers of electric railway equip- 
ment. And what is the cause? 
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Simply that some 300 of the lead- 
ing and most comservative manu- 
facturers, dealers, contractors, 
etc., doing business in the electric 
railway field believe that it pays 
them to be represented regularly 
in the advertising pages of the 
paper which their possible cus- 
tomers are reading. It is certain- 
lv no mere matter of sentiment. 
The periodical which possesses 
the greatest practical value to ev- 
ery one interested in any particu- 
lar line of work may justly be 
termed the representative paper 
of that industry. The Street Rail- 
way Journal is furnishing to its 
readers just the kind of informa- 
tion which they desire, and much 
of which they could obtain 
through no other available source. 
It is affording to its advertisers 
the most thorough, effective and 


INK. 


economical means of reaching tieir 
possible customers. In short, the 
Street Railway Journal is not 
merely of value to its clientele; it 
is to a remarkable degree indis- 
pensable. 
os 
MOSTLY HONEST. 

I firmly believe that ninety-nine 
hundredths of all the advertising that 
is done is honestly done, and that the 
advertiser honestly believes that he is 
offering a really desirable thing at a 
fair price.—Shoe and Leather Facts. 


“<> 





TOO BAD! 

“Were I posterity,” sighed the Har- 
lem man, “I should see to it that one 
brand of author was barred out from 
immortality—he who sunk so low in his 
writing life as to advertise on the ele- 
vated trains.” . Y. Evening Sun. 

in eal — 

ROUTE AND EXPENSE SMALL. 

Successful advertising connects the 
seller with the buyer by the shortest 
possible route and at the least expense. 








§ SPECIAL 
“HE SHAVES 


* There are three sets of official tonsorial arti 


artist in his !me. 


required to properly dress Mr. McKinley's head a 

** He enjoys the operation, chats entertaining 
treated as Dabney only knows how to treat it, th 
about his arduous duties retreshed and contented 


Congressional and 


for the scalp with which the market is flooded 
r etc., which are compounded by himself. 


Society whom he treats regu 
of his work.”” 


(Washington Post, Feb. 3, 190r) 


‘* ATTENDS UPON THE PRESIDENT” 
“JOHN W. DABNEY is the Special Barber of the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND OF 
TWO SCORE OF OTHER PUBLIC MEN.” 


the House of Representatives, but the Dean of this corps is, of course, the man who attends the 
President, looks after his hair and keeps the Executive scaip in good condition. Dabney is an 


“* The President sits in an ordinary easy chair while Dabney spends the hour and a half usually 


** Then Dabney makes the rounds of the houses where he is daily expected in his duties that 
require him to care for the hair of ladies of innumerable official families. 

** Since his appointment as the White House Barber three years ago, Dabney has had many 

calls, not only from a Officials but from many ladies, wives of Cabinet Officers, and others 'n 

xclusive Social Circles, whom he has attended for hair and Scalp treatment 

He has been a student of his profession and refuses to use any of the numerous so called remedies 

He uses his own Shampoos, Tonics, Depilatory, 9 


** This secret is compan guarded by him, but he proudly asserts that the ladies of Washington 
arly and whose hair he keeps in order, commend him for the excellence 


Mme. SARAH BERNHA 
(Caissarato) Says: 


GREAT MEN” 


sts in Washington, the Executive, the Senate, and 


nd shave him 
ly, and after his head has been rubbed and scala, 
President expresses his satisfaction, and goes 





RDT’S “Beauty Doctor’’ 





** 1 should no’ itate t 


years in his confidential treatment of Ladies emb. 
face, neck and arms, and he has been very hig 
effects on the skin, but for its wonderful efficacy 


addressed to this Company will be held semaine 
full instructions as to its proper application. 
once. Price, $1.00 per bottle. 


P DABNEY MANUFAC 
P LABORATORY, 1006 F ST. N. W. 
é (acents wanteo) 





es oa 


tH oR d the Use of 
Woman Whose Face is Disfigured witn Hair of an Exaggerated Growth.’ 


THE ELITE DEPILATORY 


Compounded by Pror. JOHN W. DABNEY, is a liquid preparation which he has used for many 


ELITE DEPILATORY has never been placed on the market before this year All communications 


Seme Good Vepilatory for a 


arrassed by a superfluous growth of hair on the 
hiy commended for it, not only for its harmless 
In removing exaggerated growths of hair. The 
confidential Orders mailed in plain boxes, with 
end for a bottle of the ELITE DEPILATORY at 
TURING COMPANY 

ORDER DEPT., 1006 F ST. N. W- 





WASHINGTON, D, C. 


wv 





INTERESTING, 


EGECCEE Ce ee 
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POULTRY PAPERS. 


The rise in the number of poul- 
try papers is an interesting phe- 
nomenon in newspaperdom. In 
former days advertising in farm- 
ers’ papers was believed to be the 
proper way to reach poultrymen; 
but those who entertain this idea 
to-day confine themselves to anan- 
achronism. One of the most in- 
teresting briefs submitted in_ be- 
half of the poultry Papers was 
printed in the March issue of Ag- 
ricultural Advertising by Mr. Mil- 
ler Purvis. Portions of it are re- 
produced here: 

There is absolutely no waste circula- 
tion in the lists of the poultry papers. 
Every copy goes to a subscriber who 
is interested to the limit of his purse in 
the upbuilding of the poultry industry 
and the improvement of his stock, 

To advertise poultry in a paper of any 
class outside of the special poultry pa- 
pers is to advertise to a good many sub- 
scribers who do not breed poultry, are 
not interested in it and would not have 
fowls about them. And yet this is not 
considered in making advertising rates 
as a rule. ‘There are a few papers that 
recognize the truth of this statement, 
and these are fair enough to make a 
special rate for live stock and poultry. 
This concession cannot be defended by 
any logical argument, but the fact that 
it is made is evidence that the publishers 
of the papers who make it are convinced 
that ‘oar lists do contain waste circu- 
lation for stock and poultrymen. 

The average reader of a farm paper 
is not particularly interested in poultry. 
Do not mistake this statement. The 
progressive and wide-awake farmer is 
interested in poultry as in every other 
thing that represents advance, and he is 
the leaven that leavens the whole lump. 
In him lies our hope of ultimately 
bringing the average farmer up to the 
plane of intelligence now occupied by 
the most progressive of his class and 
poultrymen generally. When that time 
comes the poultryman will not have 
need for concessions in rates, as every 
reader of a farm paper will understand 
the importance of poultry and be a pos- 
sible patron of the breeder who has 
stock to sell. 


In another part of the same is- 
sue was given a list of the leading 
publications in this class, involv- 
ing the surprisingly large number 
of sixty. A map printed in con- 
nection with the list indicated the 
parts of the Union wherein the 
poultry publications most abound. 
or are not at all to be found. It 
is reproduced herewith. It is well 
worth study. 

In still another portion of this 
article in Agricultural Advertis- 
ing, fifty-nine of the sixty periodi- 
cals are given what might not in- 


appropriately be called small biog- 
raphies. (Why the sixtieth one, 
ihe North Carolina Poultry Keep- 
er, of High Point, was omitted is 
unknown. ) These biographies 
PRINTERS’ INK takes pleasure in 
reproducing, adding to the end of 
each in heavy type the circulation 
rating given to it by the latest is 
sue of the American Newspaper 
Directory : 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Starting in New England, the paper 
which naturally is first is Farm Poul- 
try. of Boston, a semi- monthly estab- 
lished in 1889, with a circulation per 
last report of 28,232, obtained by per- 
sonal solicitation and through advertis- 
ing. It aims to cover the entire United 
States, but is circulated in. every civi- 
lized country on the globe. It makes a 
specialty of poultry raising for profit, 
but does not neglect the fancier’s in- 
terests. Show reports are given in full 
whether the winner is an advertiser in 
Farm Poultry or not. The subscription 
price is $1 per year; advertising rates 
30 cents per agate line on less than 
fifty lines to 15 cents on 300 lines or 
more. John H. Robinson is editor and 
Alwin A. Bragdon business manager. 

Ratedat yC, meaning an estimate 
of exceeding 20,000, estimate being 
made becanse of no recent statement 
of circulation received. 


* * * 











Pigeon News, of Boston, is a semi- 
monthly, established in 1805, devoted 
exclusively to pigeons. *, E. Twombly 
is the editor and advertising manager. 
He. makes no statement in regard to 
circulation, but says he covers the 
world. Subscription price, $1 per year; 
advertising rates, $9 per inch per an- 
num, net. 

Estimated at Z, which means that 
latest statement of circulation receiv- 
ed was unsatisfactory. Rated less 
than 1,000 copies in 1898. 

* 


* 





A Few Hens, 3oston, “The -Poultry 
Paper for Beginners,’ is now in its 
fourth volume. It is a monthly paper 
published by I. S. Johnson & Co. and 
edited by Michael K. Boyer. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents. Advertising 
rates, 15 cents per line, or 10 cents on 
six months’ order. It is full of terse, 
snappy stuff. 

Not in American Newspaper Di- 
rectory. 





* * * 

At Stamford, Conn., is published the 
Poultry Standard, issued on the 15th 
of each month. The Standard was es- 
tablished in February, 1899. It covers 
New England territory and makes a 
specialty otf practical poultry culture 
for young poultrymen. It has a circu- 
lation of 7,000, obtained through clubs. 
Advertising rates are 4 cents per agate 
line. Subscription price, 50 cents per 
year. R. M. Clark, manager. 

Not rated in American Newspaper 
Directory. 

* * * 

The Pouitryman and Pomologist is 
published at South Freeport, Me. It 
is a sixteen-page paper, established in 
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November, 1899. The principal terri- 
tory it attempts to cover is New Eng- 
land and the eastern Canadian prov- 
inces. A specialty is made of the prac- 
tical side of the poultry business. Sub- 
Scription price 1s 25 cents per annum. 
Circulation, 5,000. Advertising rates, 
4 cents per line on yearly contracts. 
The editor and manager, George P. 
Cofiin, is a fancier, exhibitor and breed- 
er of stuck that has won highest honors 
in the largest shows, and while he is an 
advertiser in other papers he has not, 
in the fifteen issues of his own paper, 
inserted a single line advertising his 
own stock or eggs, as he does not be- 
lieve in a publisher competing with his 
own advertisers. It is the only poultry 
or fruit paper published east of Boston. 

Rated a J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 

* * * 
IN NEW YORK, 

The Poultry Monthly, ge at 
{mesy, was established in 79. F. 
{. Valentine is editor; B. hen ad- 
vertising manager. Its circulation of 
6,000 is obtained largely by mailing 
sample copies to prospective subscribers. 
Subscription price >, 50 cents per annum, 
Territory covered, the world. The pub- 
lishers exercise a strict supervision over 
all advertising matter admitted to their 
columns. Advertising rates, 10 cents 
per line, with discount on time con- 
tracts. 

Rated at 5,500 on publisher’s state- 
ment. 

* * * 

At Syracuse is published the Ameri- 
can Poultry Advocate, Clarence C. De 
Puy, editor and ae manager. 
It is a monthly, twenty-four to forty- 
eight pages, established in ” on Its 
circulation consists of 25,000 copies, 
widely distributed in all parts of the 
country. Subscription price, 25 cents 
per year. Advertising rates, 10 cents 
per line, flat. The circulation of the 
American Poultry Advocate was ob- 
tained and is maintained largely through 
newspaper advertising. 

Rated at 20,750 on publisher's 
statement. 





* * * 

Practical Poultryman, Whitney's 
Point, is a semi- monthly, established in 
1887. Circulation varies from 2,000 to 
8,000, covering the Middle and New 
England States. Subscriptions are ob- 
tained largely through agents at fairs 
and shows. Subscription price, 50 
cents per year. F. C. Branday, pub- 
lisher; J. H. Davis, editor. Advertis- 
ing rates, $1 per inch, with discounts. 
Rated atyI, meaning Directory esti- 
mate of exceeding 1,000 copies. 

* * * 

The American Fancier, at Johnstown, 
is a weekly, established in 1893. Its 
circulation is between 7,000 and 8,000 
in the United States and Canada, with 
a good showing in foreign countries. 
Subscription price is $1 per year. It 
makes a specialty of complete show re- 
ports from all parts of the world. <Ad- 
vertising rates, $1 per inch, with liberal 
discounts on time or space. J. 
Drevenstedt, editor. 

Rated at yI, meaning Directory es- 
timate of exceeding 1.000 copies. 

* _ . 


Poultry Industry, Gouverneur, is a 
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little two-column journal, estabiished 
October, 1899. Its advertising rates 
are $1 per inch. John E. Bennett is 
the editor. The Journal is a house or- 
gan of a Gouverneur poultry supply 
house. Subscription price, 10 cents 
per year. 

Ratedat J K L, mea Directory 
estimate of lessthan 1 copies. 

* * 
IN PENNSYLVANIA, 

Poultry ltem, published at Frick’s, is 
a sixteen-page monthly, established in 
September, 1898. Circulated principal 
ly in the Eastern States, with a scatter 
ing circulation over the entire country. 
Circulation for March, 12,000. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents. Advertising 
rates, $1.10 per inch, with discount on 
time contracts. Henry H. Frick, man 
ager. 

Becosat 4,808 on publisher’s state- 
ment, 


. * * 


The Game Fowl Monthly, published at 
Sa Pa., was established in 188s. 
Francisco, proprietor. ne a 
tion price, $1 per year. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of toes than 1,000 copies. 

* 


’ 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
The Feather is a quarto monthly, 
published by George KE. Howard at 
Washington, 1. C. It was established 
in 1895. Circulation not given; adver- 
tising rates ‘“‘made known on applica- 
tion.”” Subscription price, 50 cents, 
Rated at 12,333 on publisher’s 
statement. 


* * 
IN OHIO, 

The Ohio Poultry Journal, of Day- 
ton, issued the 1st of each month, was 
established in 1884. Circulation 9,000, 
obtained mostly by employed solicitors 
and by combination with leading agri- 
cultural publications. overs Ohio 
completely and has a large circulation 
in Pennsylvania, Indiana and Western 
New York. Subscription price, 50 
cents per annum. Advertising rates, 
$1.25 per inch, with discounts. John 

Ely, editor; J. C. Ely, Jr., advertis- 
ing manager. 

Rated at yH, meaning pproctery es- 
timate of exceeding 2,250 

* * * 

The Chanticleer, published at Toledo 
by P. W. Carew, is devoted to pure 
bred game fowls and is now in its sec 
ond volume. Subscription price, $1 per 
year. 

Notin pivontaey. 

* ‘ 

The National Poultry Monthly, Char- 
don, is a new journal, established Jan- 
uary, 1901. It has twenty-four three 
column pages and prints 5 





Teor 
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5,000 copies. 
Subscription price, 25 cents. Adver- 
tising rates, 60 cents per inch, 

Notin Directory. 

* * * 
IN INDIANA, 

The Fanciers’ Gazette, of Tndianapo 
lis, is a fifty-two page monthly, estab 
lished in 1883. It goes only to actual 
cash-naid subscribers, its principal cir- 
culation being in the Middle and West- 
ern States. Subscription price, 50 
cents. Advertising rates, $16.80 for 








__ 
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one inch one year. B. N. Pierce, edi- 
tor; W. C. Pierce, business manager. 
Not rated in Directory. 


* * + 


Inland Poultry Journal, of Indianap- 
olis, is published the middle of each 
month. The page is_ three cola, 
with twenty-four or more pages each 
month. Established in 1896. Guaran- 
teed circulation of 5,000, obtained 
through advertising and agents. About 
one-fifth of its circulz ition is in Indiana. 
Subscription price, 25 cents per year. 
Advertising rates, $1 per inch with dis- 
counts. C. W. Hackleman, editor and 
manager. 

Rated at5,041 on publisher’s state- 
ment. 


* * * 


Fanciers’ World, Indianapolis, claims 
20,000 circulation monthly. Subscrip- 
tion price, 50 cents. Advertising rates, 
50 cents per inch with time and space 
discounts. *, M. Simmonds, Jr., editor 
and publisher. 

Not in Directory. 

* * * 

Alexander, W. Cummings _ publishes 
the Derby Game Bird at Derby. It is 
a monthly, sixty-four pages and cover. 
Established in 1892. Circulation 
in United States, Canada and Me 
Is devoted to pit game poultry. Sub- 
scription, 25 cents per annum. 

Rated at zH, moaning Directory es- 
timate of exceeding 2,250, estimate 
being given because latest statement 
of circulation received was unsatis- 
factory. 





* * * 


IN ILLINOIS. 

The American Poultry Journal, of 
Chicago, is a monthly consisting of 
forty to one hundred nages, 9x12 inches. 
It is now in its thirty-second volume, 
the oldest existing poultry journal in 
the country. Circulation 30,000, cover- 
ing the great poultry producing States 
of the United States. Subscription 
price, 50 cents. Advertising rates, $2.10 
an inch, with time discount. George 
G. Bates, proprietor, editor and mana- 
ger. 

Rated at 21,083 on publisher’s 
statement. 

* * * 

Commercial Poultry, of Chicago, is 
a “new-old” paper, established January 
5, 1901, by the consolidation of four 
well-known poultry journals. It is is- 
sued on the sth and 2oth of each 
month. Pages 9x12 inches; thirty-six 
pages each issue. It makes a specialty 
of the dollars and cents end of the 
poultry question and has for its motto 
the title, “The Poultry Paper That Is 
Different.” Circulation, guaranteed, 
25,000 semi- monthly. Subscription 
price, 50 cents per year. Advertising 
rates, a dime a line a time. J. Lewis 
Draper, manager, and Miller Purvis, 
editor. 

Notin Directory. 

P * * 

Reliable Peultry Journal, Ouiney, 
was established in March, 1804. It 
guarantees 40,000 circulation, obtained 
by agents, newsdealers and by means 
of sample copies. It prints more mat 
ter and more advertising than any other 
poultry journal. Its circulation is gen- 
erally distributed in all sections of the 
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country, including Canada, where poul- 
try is raise Subscription price, 50 
cents. Advertising rates, $3.50 per 
inch per insertion, with "discounts on 
time contracts. From a modest begin- 
ning seven years ago and devoted ex- 
clusively to poultry (no attention being 
paid to pigeons, pet stock or other side 
issues), the Keliable Poultry Journal 
has grown to be a large paper, ranging 
from 80 to 160 pages per month, cost- 
ing more to produce than any other live 
stock paper printed. Grant M, Curtis, 
editor and manager. 

Ratedat yC, moaning Dizoctery es- 
timate of exceeding 20,000 copies. 
Latest publisher’s stusemnent for 
1899 was 36,750. 

’ * * 

The Poultry Keeper is a monthly, 
published at Quincy. P. H. Jacobs, edi- 
tor; Grant M. Curtis, advertising man- 
ager. Established 1883. Subscription 
price, 50 cents per annum. Advertising 
rates, $2.80 per inch, with time dis- 
counts It makes a specialty of profit- 
able poultry keeping on the farm. 

Rated at Zt+, meaning that latest 
statement was unsatisfactory and 
that publication is a _** kicker,’’ un- 
friendly to purposes of the American 
Newspaper Directory. 

* * * 

The Poultry Tribune is _ published 

monthly by R. R. Fisher, at Freeport; 


size 40 to 100 pages, 9x12 inches. Es- 
tablished 1895. Sworn circulation ex- 
ceeding 11,000 copies. Covers the 


United States, with the largest propor- 
tion in the Middle West. Subscription 
price, 50 cents. Advertising rates, $2 
per inch, with liberal space discounts. 

Rated at 6,000 on publisher's 
statement. 

* * 

The National Poultry Journal, pub- 
lished at Freeport by J. W. Miller, was 
established in October, 1899. It is a 
well printed, carefully edited monthly 
of forty-eight pages and cover. Circu- 
lation 15,000. Subscription price, 50 
cents. Advertising rates, $1.25 per 
inch, with discounts. 
Rated at H, meanin 
timate of exceeding ‘2 


* * * 


Directory es- 
50. 





The National Fanciers’ Journal, ed- 
ited and managed by J. C. Pratt, is 
published monthly at Hinsdale. It was 
established in 1899. Subscription price, 
50 cents. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of exceeding 1,000. 

* * * 
IN MICHIGAN, 

The Michigan Poultry Breeder. a 
twenty-four page monthly, established 
in 1885, is published at Battle Creek 
by ¢ xeorge S. Barnes. Circulation 3,000. 
Subscription price, 50 cents per year. 
Rated at yI, meaning Directory es- 
timate of exceeding 1,0 copies, es- 
timate beine mnde because of no re- 
cent circulation statement received. 

From the same office is issued the 
Game Fanciers’ Journal, a sixteen-page 
monthly, devoted to the interests “of the 
game cocker. Established in 1878. Cit 
culation 3.500. 
Ratedat yl. 

* * 
IN WISCONSIN. 
The only German poultry journal 
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published in the United States is Der 
Colncgel-Luechier, published at Ham- 
burg by Henry E. Voigt. It is a twen- 
ty-page monthly, established in 1898. 
Circulation 3,248. Subscription price, 
50 cents. Advertising rate, $1 per inch, 
with time and space discounts. 

Rated at 3,883 on publisher’s state- 
ment. 

m * 

The Wisconsin Poultry Journal, es- 
tablished May, 1899, at LaCrosse, is is- 
sued on the 15th of each month. Sub- 
scription price, 25 cents per year. Cir- 
culation 1,500, in Wisconsin, lowa and 
Minnesota. Advertising rates, 50 cents 
per inch, with time discount. E. H. 
Hotfman, editor; G. A. Kellar, adver- 
tising manager. 

Rated at J K L, menning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 

x x x 

Poultry and Belgian Hare Pointers is 
a new paper, established January, 1901, 
at Delavan. Circulation 2,500. Sub- 
scripti m price, 50 cents per annum. E, 

Scott, publisher; D. B. Harrington, 
editor. 

Notin Directory. 


IN MINNESOTA, 


The Poultry Herald, St. Paul, Minn., 
published by the Webb Publishing Co., 


is edited by George D. Holden; J. E. 
Brown, business manager. It was es- 
tablished in 1888 and has a circulation 
of 10,000. Guhecsiotion price is 50 


cents; advertising rates, 10 cents per 
line, with discounts. The Northwestern 
States is the principal territory covered. 

Rated at 8,500 on publisher’s state- 
ment, 

« * * 
IN IOWA, 

The Poultry Farmer, published month- 
ly at Des Moines, was established Jan- 
vary 1, 1898. It has a circulation of 
60,000, obtained by extensive advertis- 
ing and clubbing arrangements’ with 
other newspapers. It circulates in every 
State in the Union and makes a special- 
ty of poultry raising for profit from the 
farmer’s standpoint. Subscription price, 
59 cents per year. Advertising rates, 
from 1714 cents per line maximum to 
1014 cents minimum. The paper aims 
to reach _ better class of farmers, 
and a large proportion of the matter it 
prints is contributed by its readers from 
their own experience with poultry on 
the farm. The circulation figures of the 
Poultry Farmer greatly exceed those of 
any other poultry paper in the country. 

Rated at 51,000 on publisher's 
statement, 


* * 
Poultry Success is a monthly pub- 
lished at Des Moines by Emerson De 
uy. Established in 1898 and consists 


of forty to sixty pages. Circulation 
15,000, in the Middle Western States, 
obtained through advertising. Adver- 
tising rates, $2 per inch, with time and 
space discounts. Subscription price, 50 
cents per year. 

Rated at 11,083 on publisher’s 
statement. 

* * 

Western Poultry Journal is published 

at Cedar Rapids, by E. E, Richards, on 





the ist of each month. It consists of 
thirty-six to fifty-two pages, with an 
average circulation in 1900 of 8,400 
copies. It has issued as much as 15,000 
in 1901. It covers the United States 
thoroughly. Established in_ 1896, and 
is a clean, readable paper. Subscription 
price, 50 cents per annum. Advertising 
rates, $2 per inch, with time and space 
discounts. 

Rated at yI, meaning Directory es- 
timate of exceeding 1,000, estimate 
being made because of ‘no recent 
statement of circulation received. 


+ * * 


Poultry, Bee and Fruit Journal, at 
Davenport, was established in 1899. 
Circulation 5,000, secured principally 
by advertising in Iowa, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Ohio, Michigan and Nebraska. 
It is the only journal published devoted 
exclusively to poultry, bee and fruit in- 
dustries Mee Foe y Subscription price, 
35 cents per year. Advertising rates, 
75 cents per inch, flat. All advertising 
contracts are made with a positive guar- 
antee of satisfaction written on the 
face. The publishers say: “We try to 
make each issue a little better than the 
previous one, and have tound that we 
can guarantee results at our own ex- 
pense. H. A. Skelly, editor and man- 
ager. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 

x « * 
IN NEBRASKA. 

Western Poultry News, at Lincoln, 
was established about eight years ago, 
ran five years and was discontinued. It 
has been revived this year by the State 
Journal Company. It consists of six- 
teen pages, 11x14 inches, issued on the 
15th of each month. The circulation is 
10,000, which is being extended by ad- 
vertising in country newspapers. The 
News aims to cover twenty-one States 
west of the Mississippi in a thorough 
iInanner. Subscription price, cents 
per annum. Advertising rates, $1.50 
per inch, with time and space discounts. 
J. C. Seacrest, manager. 

Notin Directory. 


* * 





IN KANSAS. 

The /ilustrated Poultry Gazette, pub- 
lished at Topeka by George H. Gillies, 
editor and general manager, is issued 
on the ist of each month. Never less 
than 20 pages, circulation not less than 
7,000; established in February, 1898, as 
the Poultry West. In May, 1899, it ab- 
sorbed the Poultry, Bantam and Pigeon 
Advocate of Cleveland, Ohio, and in 
September, 1899, the Nebraska State 
Poultry J to The name was changed 
from Poultry West to Illustrated Poul- 
try Gazette January, 1900. It gives 
special attention to poultry in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and adjoining States. Subscrip- 
tion price, 25 cents. Advertising rates, 
$1 per inch with discounts. 

Rated at J K I, meanirg Directory 
estimate of less than 1 1000 copies. 

* * . 

The Western Pigeon Review and Bel 
giar Hare Journal is issued monthly at 
Topeka by J. P. Lucas. It was estab- 
lished in 1852. Circulation 800, Sub- 








-—— 
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scription price, 50 cents. Advertising of each month at Hopkinsville. Con- 
rates, 25 cents an inch. tains 36 to 52 pages. Was established 
Rated at J K L, meaning Directory i" 1897. Has a circulation of 4,000, 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. covering the South. Subscription price, 


* * * 


IN MISSOURI, 

The Poultry and Belgian Hare Stand- 
ard, issued on the tst of each month at 
Kansas City, was ened in June, 
1899, and has secured a circulation of 
copies principally in Missouri, 
Nebraska, Colorado, Illinois 
Subscription price, 50 


9,000 
Kansas, _ 
and Indiana. 








cents. Advertising rates, $1.50°per inch, 
with discounts. It devotes much atten 
tion to hares. Mrs. Dd 
Capps is editor, Frank Markw: ard and 
Will T. Stricklette are managers. 


Ratedat J KI aning Directory 
estimate of less tha “y 1,000 copies. 





Poultry Culture is a monthly  pub- 
lished at Kansas City, now in its Semi 
volume. Subscription price, 50 cents. 
Advertising cents per agate 


rates, 8& 
line flat. Dr. F. E. Shattuck and R. F. 
Strain, proprietors. 

Rated atyH meaning Directory es- 
timate of exceeding 2. 250 copies, es- 
timate being mene pecamee of no re- 
cent statement ulation receiv- 
ed, For 1899 publisher gave 3,825. 








Vestern Farm Poultry, a moneiiiy 
established in 1898, is published at Ma 
shall. Subscription price, 25 cents. Ad. 
vertising rates, 75 cents per inch. Cir- 
i Illinois, Nebraska, 


culation 5,000, in 
Missouri and Iowa. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 

estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 
* * * 

Poultry Topics, a monthly established 
in 1891, formerly published at Warsaw, 
is now issued from St. Joseph, under 
the business management of ; E. 
Thornton and the editorship of Fred 
H. Petts. Subscription price, 25 cents. 
Advertising rates, $1 an inch flat. Its 
motto is: “A Poultry Paper for Busi 
ness Poultry Raisers by Business Poul- 
try Raisers.’ 

Rated at 7,833 on publisher’s state- 
ment, 

* * * 

Orff’s Farm and Poultry Review, es 
tablished July, 1900, is published month- 
ly at St. Louis. Robt. L. Tohnstone is 
advertising manager and Farmer Orff, 
editor. Advertising rates, 10 cents per 
line. Circulation, 12,240 on Feb. 6, 1901. 

Notin Directory 

7 * * 

The Golden Egg, another monthly 
published in St. Louis, was established 
March, 1900. Contains 24 pages and 
cover. Has a circulation of 14,000, ob 
tained by advertising and _ through 
agents. Subscription price, 50 cents. 
Advertising rates, 10 cents a line with 
discount. Devotes much attention to 
the Belgian hare industry. Is the offi 
cial organ of the St. Louis Fanciers’ 
Association and of the St. Louis Bel 
gian Hare Association. M. Merceret, 
editor. 

Too new to be rated in American 
Newspaper Directory, the basis be- 
ing one year, 








* * 
IN KENTUCKY 
Fancy Fowls is published on the roth 


25 cents. Advertising rates, $8 per inch 
per annum. It is printed from its edi- 
tor’s own plant and building and has 
a record of doubling its business each 
year since starting. Editor, Charles A. 
Meacham. 
Rated at 3,000 on publisher’sstate- 
ment, 
* * * 
IN TENNESSEE. 


Dixie Game Fowl is published month- 


ly at Columbia, T. E. Lipscomb, editor 
and publisher. Subscription, $1. Ad- 
vertising rates, $1 per inch with dis- 
count. It makes a specialty of game 
fowls. 


Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 

estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 
* * * 
IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

The Tarheel Poultryman, published 
at Shelby on the 15th of each month 
by R. L. Simmons, contains 24 pages. 
Was established in 1895, and attempts 
to cover the Southern States. Sub- 
scription, 50 cents. Advertising rates, 
50 cents an inch. 

Rated at J K L, meanin 
estimate of less than 1,00 


* * * 


Directory 
copies. 


IN GEORGIA, 

Southern Fancier is published at At 
lanta. It is a monthly containing 24 
pages, and was established in 1887 
Subscription price, 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing rates, $1 an inch. Geo. M. Downes, 
editor and publisher. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 
* * * 

Southern Pit Games is published at 
Blakely by Jeff Fleming. Contains 8 
pages, 13x20 inches. fer casey “rt $1 

Ratedat JK I ning Directory 
estimate of less than. 1. 000 copies. 
* * * 





Georgia Poultry Herald is a new pa 
per published at Jackson on the 25th 
of each month. W. Taylor, editor 
and publisher. Subscription price, 25 
cents. Advertising rates, 50 cents per 
inch with discounts. 

RatedatJ KL, moaning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 

* * * 
IN TEXAS, 

Southern Poultry Journal is a 16 to 
20-page monthly, published at Dallas 
by J. G. McReynolds. Circulation 4,500, 
obtained largely by means of agents. It 
claims to be the most widely circulated 
poultry paper in the South. Subscrip 
tion price, 50 cents. Paper stops at ex 
piration of subscription. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 


* * * 


The National Fancier, formerly 
known as the Texas Poultry Industry, 
is published by H. B. Savage at Belton. 
Contains 28 pages. Was established in 
1801. Has a circulation of 3,000 in the 
Southwest and Mexico. Subscription 
price, 50 cents. Advertising rates, $1.25 
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an inch with discounts. It is the oldest 
poultry paper in the South. 

Rated at J K L, meaning Directory 
estimate of less than 1,000 copies. 

* * * 
IN CALIFORNIA, 

The Pet Stock Tribune, formerly the 
California Poultry Tribune, is published 
monthly at Los Angeles. It contains 
36 to 48 pages, and has a circulation in 


Western America of 3,000. It makes a 
specialty of all poultry and pet stock. 
Subscription price, 50 cents. Advertis- 
ing rates, $1. H. W. Kruckeberg, edi- 
tor. Atwood, advertising man- 
ager. 


Rated atyl eaning Directory en- 
timate of exceeding 1,000 copies, es- 
timate being made because of no re- 
cent circulation statement received. 
In 1899 publisher gave 1,380. 


* 

Fanciers’ Monthly is published at San 
Jose by Charles R. Harker. It con- 
tains 36 pages. Subscription price, $1 
Established in 1895. Advertising rates, 
$1.50 per inch with discounts. 

Rated at yI, meaning Sivocters es- 
timate of exceeding 1,000 copies, es- 
timate being made because of no re- 
cent circulation statement received. 

* * * 








IN OREGON, 

The Oregon Poultry Journal, issued 
monthly at Salem, contains 16 to 20 
pages. It was established in 1894 and 
now has a circulation of 2,000, princi- 
pally in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 

Subscription price, 50 cents. 


Montana. 
C. D. Minton is advertising manager. 

Rated at zl, mooning. Directory es- 
timate of exceed pal, 000 copies, es- 
timate being — ecause of unsat- 
isfactory circulation statement—did 
not cover sufficient duration. 


* * * 
IN WASHINGTON, 
Northwestern Poultry and Pets, pub- 
lished monthly at Spokane by John B. 
Whalen, contains 8 pages and cover. 
Was established in June, 1900, and has 
a circulation of 1,000. Subscription 
price, 50 cents. Advertising rates, 50 


cents per inch. 


Too new to be rated in American 
Newspaper Directory, the basis be- 
ing one year. 


Pacific Poultryman is 
Tacoma monthly. Contains 20 
Was established in 1896. Subscription 
price, 50 cents. hey H. Collier and 
A. H. Moore, editors and publishers. 


Rated at zI, menning Directory es- 
timate of exceeding 1,000 copies, es- 
timate being made because of unsat- 
isfactory circulation statement. 


Of the sixty poultry journals, 
only seven are rated in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory as hav- 
ing circulations over 10,000 copies 
per issue. Of these seven five 
have reported their circulations: 
the other two, those marked with 
an asterisk (*) below have failed 
to report within the latest two 
years, otherwise have also fur- 
nished figures for years. This 


* * 


at 
pages. 


published 
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percentage of publishers who fur- 
nish figures appears to indicate 
that the publishers of the best 




















poultry journals are an exception- 


ally honest class. The seven pub- 
lications talked about above are 
indicated below: 

Poultry Farmer, Des Moines, Ta. 51000 


American Poultry Journal, Chi- 

SS eae eee - 21083 
American Poultry Advocate, Syra- 

ae Se PREC ot 20750 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass... * 20000 
Reliable Poultry Journal, Quincy, 

‘ll. PER ERED SE * 20000 
The Feat her, Washington, D. C. 12333 
Poultry Success, Des Moines, Ia. 11,083 


Each one of the foregoing would 
have an excellent chance to carry 
off the sixth sterling silver sugar 
bowl, offered bv the Little School- 
master to that trade paper that, 
taken all in all, best serves its 
purpose as a medium for commun- 
icating with a specified class. If 
any one of them believes itself to 
be specially eligible, the reasons 
therefor are solicited. 


AGENCY. 

First—An agent is only an agent 
when he is held out as an agent. When 
not held out to the public as an agent 
he certainly comes under the heading 
of being a principal. 

Second —When an advertising agent 
is recognized as an agent by newspapers 
he becomes the agent, as a matter of 
fact, of those newspapers, because he 
is authorized by them to accept busi- 
ness. 

Third—-An agent who disclaims the 
powers of agency all around or pre- 
tends there is no agency between him- 
self and clients or between himself and 
the publications with which he deals, 
becomes a limited agent and can be 
held only for specific acts of agency. 

One matter, however, is settled defin- 
itely, and that is this: That where an 
agent disclaims that an agency exists 
between himself and his client, the 
client cannot he held for the debts of 
the agent.—Advisor. 

Sada 
AH! 

Ralph Waldo—Pa, 
“he struck oil’? 

Busy Father—Well—er 
I struck oil when I 
Priniers’ INK, 


what is meant by 


-for instance, 
sent an ad to 


_— 
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rs Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send modeladvertisements, ideas for window $ 
$ cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this deparcment. 3 
Lecees ind POS SCS COS EOOEe ooeees 

‘here ought to be a lot of in-| PA a Riis aes 2 
There ougt ‘ FOR BUSINESS MEN 
teresting things to say about a In the heart of the wholesale 


good hotel or summer resort, and | 
they ought to be told in a natural, 
way that would make the 
acquainted with the 
place and its people before he has 
seen it or them. This class of ad- 
vertising ought to be _ inviting, | 
ought to impress the prospective 
guest that he is going to fall in 
with agreeable neonle who are de- 
termined to treat him well and 
give him every opportunity for 
enjoying himself, and it ought to 
give him an idea of what it is go- 
ing to cost. The average hotel or 


easy 


reader feel 


summer resort ad contains almost | 
everything but the particulars that 
the possible patron wants to know. 
These to be carefully con- 
cealed, presumably to arouse his 
curiosity to the point of asking | 
for the details that should have | 
been in the ad, and he, becoming 
disgusted, goes to some other 
place he already knows about or 


seem 


upon the recommendation of a 
friend. That is why a great deal 
of hotel and summer resort ad- 
vertising doesn’t pay. The ads | 
here reproduced are not by any 
means the best of models, but 


there is real information in them, 
at least. 





Shelby Springs 
The most delightful summer 
resort in the State. Within two 
hours’ ride from Montgomery or 
Birmingham. Two daily mails, 
telegraph and express offices. 
Bowling “alley and other attrac- 
tions. Red, white and black sul- 
phur water; also magnesia and 
iron waters. Hotand cold baths 
furnished from these waters day 
or night. Accommodations un- 
surpassed by any summer resort 
in the South. Special rates will 
be given to families, For rates 
and other information, address 








district. 

FOR SHOPPERS 
3 minutes’ walk to Wana- 
maker’s ; 8 minutes to Siegel 
Cooper’s Big Store. Easy of 
access to the great dry goods 


stores. 
FOR SIGHTSEERS 
One block from Broadway 


cars, giving easy transporta- 
tion to all points of interest. 

Rooms $1 up. Restaurant. Prices 
reasonable. 


Talladega Springs 


This beautiful place is situated 

on the L. & N. Railroad, easy of 
«access to Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery. You can leave either 
city in the morning and reach the 
Springs by 11 o’clock a.m. For 
fifty years Talladega Springs has 
been one of the most noted South- 
ern summer resorts. Medical men 
say that as a blood purifier and 
appetizer this water has no equal. 
For dyspepsia, nervous disorders, 
diseases of the bladder, kidneys or 
liver, scrofula and all skin dis- 
eases its virtues are unsurpassed. 
Thus there is here combined th« 
healing properties of Buffalo 
Lithia, Saratoga and Hot Springs 
Ark. Althou.h the water is al- 
ways beneficial, invalids will find 
it especially so in May, June and 
July. Splendid attractions in the 
way of bowling alley, dancing pa- 
vilion, good band of music and 
fine fishing. The scenery is beau- 
tiful, particularly at the top of 
Sulphur Mountain where you can 
see for 15 miles. Special low 
rates to families. For rates and 
other information, address 


Low Price Argument for a Clothier. 


| 
| 





Because our prices are 
lower this spring than they 
were last, you mustn’t think 


any the less of our kind of 
clothing. 
The clothing we have on 


sale here was made to sell 
for a great deal more money 
than we ask for it, but 
changing the plans in the 
construction of our new 
store has left us with little 
room to show this immense 
stock, so prices are lessened 
to move things quickly. 
Clothes that fit—for man or 
boy. 
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‘* Made-for-you’ 


PRINTERS’ 


Wilson's seeming impertinence will get at- 


tention and is not likely to offend. 


Wilson Wants to 
Know Your Age 


That is, if you are considering 


the question of glasses. 


He wants to teil you when you 


can be best fitted. 
The time is when you are he 
tween 18 and 25. 
Your eyes are then more sus 
| ceptible to fitting. 
| The muscles are softer and more 
| easily trained. 
He can fit you any way, if you 
can be fitted. 
Eyes tested free. 


made to order,” and a little 


more personal, 


Braun has a $20 
| Made-for-You 
Suit 
That is a crackajack— 

not a made-for-everybody one. 

He will give it to you in the 
popular shade of brown. 

Or you can have it in any shade 
vou desire. 

It’s an all-wool goods and a 
splendid one. 

It’ll make you a stylish, attract- 
ive, snappy suit. 

Others along up. 


heme to instruct women, and inciden- 


tally to sell goods. 


To the Ladies 
of Danbury 
And Vicinity: 


We have inaugurated a contest 
of hand-made lace work, $10 in 
cash to be awarded in four prizes 
as follows : 

The lady making the largest 
piece of lace work excelling in 
workmanship will receive the first 
prize of $4.00. To the next best 
$3.00. To the third $2.00, and to 
the fourth $1. 

The contestants must purchase 
their braids and patterns here, of 
which we carry a good assort- 
ment to choose from, The pieces 
must be exhibited at our store not 
later than May 15th and remain 
until June rst. 

The contest to be decided by 
three competent judges, whose 
names will be given later. We 
will be pleased to give any fur- 
ther information abont the con- 
test to those applying at the store. 





‘ts a pleasing variation of 


| 





INK. 


Never use up space to tell what you don't 


mean; tellwhat you do mean right 


Srom the start. 


“Mud Wagons” 


By mud wagons we do not 
mean wagons to carry mud in, 
neither do we mean wagons made 
of mud. What we do mean is 
several good, second-hand wagons 
we have which are just the thing 
to use while the mud is deep on 
the roads, thus saving a good 
wagon, Everybody should have 
a mud wagon. 

We have them at $x 
and upwards, 

fe have an exceptional bar- 
gain in a horse,too. Itisa good, 
reliable work and family horse 
and $50 is the price. 


$15, $20 


Seasonable, 





Going to Paint? 
o 

Paint is used mainly for 
two purposes, viz.: To pre- 
serve the material to which 
it is applied, and for adorn- 
ment. 

Very often the latter is ob- 

tained at the expense of the 
former. & 
Best prepared paint not only 
beautifies but preserves the 
material. Jt has stood the 
test for fifty years, and we 
guarantee it to last longer 
and look better than any 
paint on the market. 

We carry a complete line 
of colors in oil. White lead, 
oils, varnishes and, paint 
brushes. We _ will contract 
to paint your house for you 
with union labor only. 





A Woman's Pride 


There is nothing in which 
a housewife takes greater 
pride than in the appearance 
of her rooms. She delights 
to have them nicer than her 
neighbors. She likes to have 
pretty and artistic wall pa- 
pers. It takes time and 
thought and skill to produce 
such. The making of it is 
one of the fine arts. We 
buv of the manufacturers 
who employ designers and 
artists of rare skill. 

Best of all are our little 
prices. We get all the dis- 
counts that come from cash 
buying, and our rent on this 





side street is not very high. 
We know we can save you 
money, and we want you to 
know it. Come in any day 
and look around. 





“Little Prices’ Is Very Indefinite. 


Cennterd dhnets Dees 
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THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 


Indissolubly connected with the im- 
mense growth of the American nation 
has been the country newspaper. As 


an institution it has been a pr.me_fac- 
tor in the development of the Great 
Vest. No sooner is a town definitely 
located than the local newspaper springs 
into being with all the vigorous enter- 
prise characteristic of American jour- 
nalism. The country newspaper, in its 
strict sense, is an American institution. 
While foreign newspapers only contain 
“court news” and chiefly chronicle the 
movements of the aristocracy, the per- 
sonal column of the American country 
newspaper recognizes the sovereign 


| pRacticar WEATHER, 


right of the plain people of the town | 


or village to a reasonable publicity in 


” 


the “personal mention column. We 
must confess there is more of pictur- 
esque interest in these simple records 
than the stereotyped praise of kings, 


dukes and dowagers. 

There is no publication that can hope 
to supplant the home paper. 
how much other publications may offer 
in the way of illustration, brilliant lit- 
erary treasures, authors with big names 
and the prestige of local State and na- 
tional influence, the home paper has its 
sacred attention at the family hearth- 
stone. Even the 
burbanite must have a weekly glimpse 
at the modest little village paper; and 


No matter | 


| _ spirit of material progress, while 
| lent 


| Advertisers cannot affo 
wealth-bedizened su- | 


who does not welcome the paper from | 


the “old home” 
—National Magazine. 
——s 
ADVERTISEMENT 
The adwriter is, altogether, in his 
work an “impersonality.”” Just as soon 
as he departs from this so much less 
of a success will his advertisement be. 
Again, whiie representing the advertis- 
er—in his goods—it is not the seller but 
the buyer he should the more thoroughly 
consider. He shouid approach his sub- 
ject in its treatment with a real inspi- 
ration of ignorance—-the attitude of the 
reader of the ad. He should ask him- 


THE 


self: “‘What would I like to know about 
this article if my attention had been 
attracted to it by this advertisement?” 


Having solved that problem the genius 
of the writer comes in in the ability of 
saying sufficient (according to the space 
at his disposal) while suggesting more 
that the possible customer might learn 
by getting into closer contact with the 
advertiser-—either by going to his store 
or answering by mail.—National Print- 
er-Journalist. 


+O) -—- 
THE MERCHANT’S PLATFORM. 
The newspaper column is the mer- 
chant’s platform, his pulpit from which 
he speaks to the public. It gives his 
words thousands et tongues.—How De- 
partment Stores Are Carried On, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 





in its familiar wrapper? | 


WRITER. | 





Published once a 

month. Publishes Dunne’s famous Forecasts 
of the Weather, the most accurate and reliable 
long range forecasts ever appearing in print, 
based on terrestrial meteorological data, and on 
as sound scientific principles as those of our 
National Weather Bureau’s, It also publishes 
interesting articles on the philosophy of the 
weather. 

}RACTICAL WEATHER circulates in every State, 
also Canada and Mexico and our new possessions. 
lt also goes to India, Australia,and nearly all the 
countries in Europe. It has some of the best in- 
telligence of the world among its subscribers, 
representing almost every profession, trade and 
calling. It is truly cosmopolitan and an Al 
advertising medium for this and foreign coun 
tries. Rates for advertising furnished on appli 
cation, Address PRACTICAL WEATHER PUB 
LISHING: CO., Montgomery, Ala. 


ILLINOIS, 


HE ae bed uu SCIENCE OF OSTEO- 

PATHY. DR. J LITTLEJOHN, President 

Am. College of ASA Medicine and Sur- 
gery, editor. 1 Warren Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


\ ARVELOUS—The substantial rors of East 
4 St. Louis, IL, is a marvel. With no 
Boom ” it has increased one hundred per cent in 
a decade. Manufacturing interests have found 
in her contiguous coal fields and numerous rail 
road lines, the desired requisites for an ideal lo- 
eation. Her municipal =n ae have kept 
pace with her commercial progress. Her 
churches, schools and public buildings evince 
her excel- 
library, containing many thousand vol- 
umes, attests the ethical progress she has made. 
rd to ignore this growing 
metropolis, and can find no better medium to ad- 
dress the best citizens of East St. Louis than the 
JUVENILE MONTHLY. Jt reaches the progres- 
sive and — citizens. It is the women’s 
favorite. is progressive. For rates address, 
ADOLPH B SUESS, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


INDIANA. 


T= FREEMAN is read by over 80,000 negroes 

ch week. Its circulation is national and 
is an excellent mai! order medium. It is supreme 
in this field. GEO. L. KNOX, Pub., Indianapolis, 


MAINE. 


M UNYON says: “ I made my fortune by adver- 
tising in the daily papers.” In Rockland, 
Me, the only daily is the STAR. 























F you want to reach Lastern Maine your ad 
must be in the Rockland ag a: GAZETTE. 
See our New York agent, 8S. 8S. VREELAND, 150 
Nassau St., who will tell you ar story honestly 
and make ‘you lowest rates. 


MARYLAND. 


i ‘toe LEDGER, a4 
} Easton, Maryland. 


MICHIGAN. 


"[YHE ECHO, Harrisville, covers Northeastern 
Michigan. 











MINNESOTA. 


w VENSKA 3 AMERIKANSKA POSTEN, | -— 
‘ apolis, Minn., isthe largest in size and cire 

lation of any Scandinavian paper published in 
the U. S. Average circulation per issue for 1900, 
42,282. It hasa larger circulation than any other 
weekly paper published in Minnesota by at least 
12,000 copies each issue. It is the vertising 
medium par excellence of the Northwest, a fact 
which leading general advertisers willingly con- 
cede. Sample copies, rates, etc., f furnished on 
application. SWAN J. TURNBLAD, Publisher, 

inneapolis, Minn. 





Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance. 


ALABAMA. 


T= EAGLE, semi-monthly 4 
rates. A. R. DAVISON, pub., 





ages Send for 
c<empsville, Ala, 





MISSISSIPPI. 


lis South is booming as never before in its 
history. Why not ride in on the crest of 
the waves! You can’t enter Mississippi terri 
tory successfully (tbe most prosperous section) 
without an ad in THE HERALD, Water Valley, 
Miss. All home print, largest circulation and 
stands first in the confidence of the people. 











NORTH CAROLINA. 


N ANY readers of the Charlotte (N. C.) NEWS 

patronize the summer resorts. Kates are 

reasonable 

1.O reach the best people in the he best st section - 
the Carolinas, use the Charlotte (N. 

Leis 4 B (aaily) and TIMES-DEMOCRAT cue 
kly 








PENNSYLVANIA, 


I F you want to reach the rich, manasns of Phila- 

delphia, advertise in THE NORTHEAST PHILA- 
DELPHIAN. Dr. N. ROE BRADNER, Publisher, 
Station F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WISCONSIN. 


I ODGE COUNTY FARMER, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Stock raising n farming. Cir Cire’n 1900, 1,416. ,416. 


CANADA. 


( YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 




















— CLASS PAPERS. | 


ADVERTISING. 


YRINTERS’ INK is a magazine devoted to the 

eneral subject of advertising. Its standing 

and influence is rec oqniaen throughout the en- 

tire country. its unsolicited judgment upon ad- 

vertising matters is of value to intelligent adver- 

tisers as being that of a recognized authority.— 
Chicago (IU.) News. 

PRINTERS’ INK is devoted exclusively to adver- 
tising—and aims to teach good advertiving 
methods—how to prepare good copy and the 
value of different mediums, by conducting wide 
open discussions on any topic interesting to ad- 
vertisers. Every subject is treated from the ad 
vertiser’s standpoint. Subscription price #5 a 
year. Advertising rates, classified 25 cents a line 
each time, display 50 cents a line. 4-page $25, 

age ), whole page $100 each time. ‘Address 
*RINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York 


BAKERS. 


7.50 BAKERS every month read BAKERS’ 
9) REVIEW. If you have anything to 
cell that they use, the proposition is self-evident. 
Page rate $30, half payre $16 per issue 














Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position —if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in week in advance. 


Gordon & Gotch 


Render best service to Advertisers in 


Great Britain. 
Write them. LONDON, Eng. 


The Frost (Minn.) Record 


isa country weekly that is held in high esteem by 
its readers, who are a thrifty and prosperous 
class of people. It is a good advertising medium 
to reach the country population who are settled 
in this part of the United States noted for its 
famous whe: at f fie Ids. 


Anad ‘that pays is one inserted in 


THE HERALD-POST, 
Mokane, Mo. 

R. EARLE HopGes, Editor and Proprietor. 
Circulates among a class of people who pay as 
they go. Covers entire Central isons: Only 
weekly paper in State with a aw: eireulation. 
Results guaranteed or money refunded. 
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OD THE 
AND ITY. 


By The Rt. Rev. HENRY C. POTTER, 
Bishop of New York. Cloth, 25 cents. 
May be ordered through any bookseller or will 
be sent postpaid for the price by the Abbey 
Press, Publishers, of 114 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
London, Montreal and elsewhere, who always 
issue interesting works. 


FORTUNES FOR PEOPLE. 


If you wish to start in business, trade or pro- 
fession along the lines of the Great Northern Ry., 
which runs through the States of Minnesota, Mon 
tana, Washington and British Columbia, or along 
the line of aes nion Pacific, running through the 
States of Sas, Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, or 
along the ne of the C hicago & Doptirenen orn, 
running through the States of Illinois, Wiscon 
sin, Minnesota, lowa, Michigan, Nebraska, Kan 
sas and Wyoming, address for fuil particulars 
= ecting the ope ning and a to LOUIS 

iALLE , editor * American Adv ” 87 Washin, 
oo i Chicago, . who will f farnish you a i 
information free of - charge. 


A WORD TO YOU ABOUT 


The Wall dtreet dura 


It is the largest — daily in the 
United States. Itr 
People who have mone y 7 spend for lux- 
uries. People who are looking for bargains 
and have the money at command to buy. 
Rich men and women who read it and 
then file it for reference. Investors who use 
it as insurance on investments, 
Try it for your ads, and read it besides for 
its personal interest and value to you. 


DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
44 Broad St., New York. 


LINOTYPE 
MATRICES 


FOR SALE; in fairly good 
condition (Nonpareil and 
Agate). Address Superinten- 
dent, NEW YORK HERALD, 


























32.0 000,000 


will be spent in public 
improvements in Troy this 
wm summer. ‘The thousands 
: of men who will be em- 
4 ployed on this work read 
w the official paper of the 
city administration. This 
paper is 


THE SUNDAY NEWS, 


Troy, N. Y. 
OFFFFETSFSSTETTETE TESTE 


OfzFEE 


> 





> 
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REACH PROSPEROUS SOUTHERN PEOPLE 


Ts cited iemenitamieanariitaaenainemementiaiaamnaaimennnan 

By placing your ad in THE ILLUSTRATED YoutTs 
AND AGE, Nashville, Tenn, Circulation 25,000: 

YOUNG y rate 15 cents per line. 
*© || THERE’S A DIFFERENCE 
8 
You are an advertiser in a large or small way. 
Are all those engaged in your line of equal 

standing and ability? 
Neither are they in ours! Yet all financial 
dailies seem the same in the newspaper di- 


. rectory. 
Best-in-the-world. Sample-copies free It’s in just this difference that the value of 


THe WALL STREET JOURNAL to advertisers 











eg: lies, 
Magnificently Some of the big financial houses and general 
advertisers realize this. We would like to 
Illustrated # point i out to you. 
DOW, JONES & CO., Publishers, 
* 42-44 Broad Street NEW YORK. 
Bright- Clean — * 





& Interesting 
Tcts.perannum. Circulation 235.000.9 | j 599 
DAVID C.COOK PUB.CO}| !90! 


36 WASHINGTON ST.CHICAGO. 




















——— - : ‘ 
Manuscripts suitable for issu- 
AUTHORS ing in volume om semieet Edited 
by estab.ished house. Liberal 
SEEKING Acseus. Prompt, straightfor- Thivty 
ward treatment. Address | Brai 
PUBLISHER, "pons, 11 erat 2a st || BY, 




















Published for Thirty Leading Churches of 


Send toc. for sample copy of 
different denominations in Philadelphia, 
New York, Washington, Boston, etc. 


Ranch and Range A DIFFERENT ree. a 


Ce, ee » - EACH DAY OF THE NTH 
~ profusely illustrated monthly for a different Church—the 30 +" 30 days. 
magazine, descriptive of the inf ‘ 
scenes, wonderful resources An Excellent Advertising Medium 
and opportunities of the great for the general advertiser, proved by the fact 
“ei PI ‘ my & that they carry ads cf Pears’ Soap, Ivory 
West. Better send $1 for a Soap, Baker’s Cocoa, Uneeda Biscuit, Van 
3 year’s subscription and receive Houten’s Cocoa, Campbell’s Soups, Hires’ 
the premium of a beautiful 


Rootbeer, Knox’s Gelatine, Standard Oil 
embossed booklet of Rocky § || Mutual Life and many others on annual 


Co., Winslow’s Syrup, Electro Silicon, Penn 

















MOUNTAIN WILD FLOWERS, B || contracts. They pay other advertisers and 
sent prepaid. wr you. Send for specimen copies and 
j 618-620 Charles Block, {|| THE CHURCH PRESS ASSOC’ON, 
Denver, Col. ent |[__200 So. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA. 
e os . 
Youngstown,Ohio, Vindicator 
DAILY: SUNDAY: WEEKLY: 


10,000 10,000 9,600 


LEADING DAILY IN NORTHEASTERN OHIO, 


For Rates Address 
LaCOSTE and MAXWELL, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


Tel., 3293 Cortland. SPECIAL NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES. 
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Che Difference 


between FARIPPOULTRY and others 
1 of its class is that it is a Leader. 


It understands so thoroughly the 
wants of the people with which it 
has to deal, and has a way of supply- 
ing their needs that a mits of 20 
fault finding. 


It has only live subscribers—no 
dead heads on the list. It doesa 
cash in advance business—No Cash 
No Paper. See? 


Will send you sample copy if you 
wish it. 





I. S. JOHNSON & CO. 


22 Custom House St., 
BOSTON, 











An Independent Afternoon Newspaper. 


Circulation over 16,000 copies daily. Printed 
in its own building, on _ own linotypes and 





Web perfecting res: Vopulation of 
Scranton 102,026. THE SCRANTON TRUTH 
circulation is mainly among regular a 
seribers at whose homes it is delivered by 
carrier. 


BARRETT & JORDAN, Proprietors, 
Scranton, Pa. 





: hs Seranteg Tih 
: 











THE BAPTIST «-. «. 
COMMONWEALTH 


IFFT EA 
A Modern, Up-to-date, Rel'g’ous Journal. 


SASS a sennnnanasannne 





Now in its Eleventh Volume. It S TERRITORY. 


has absorbed several of its most Pennsylvania, 110,00co Baptists. 
: hg 7 Connecticut, 26,000 > 
worthy competitors, until it stands iia aon “ 
Maryland, 16,000 


at the head in its field. It is pro- 
: 2a rile cn _ me Delaware, 2,100 
gressive, aggressive, well edited, — 

Cp 4 siege NOTE. 
Philadelphia has 38,000 Baptists 


and just the sort of a paper that 


and roo Baptist Churches. 








appeals to home and family. % 








For advertising rates, sample copies, etc., address 


THE BAPTIST COMMONWEALTH, 
1420 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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“ The Evening Journal is the best paper in the city.’”’ 1} 
Statement of Fersey City advertisers. 


| Ohe Gvening Sournal 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
Had in 1900 an average circulation of 15,106, since considerably in- | 
creased, among the best purchasing public in Jersey City. Local and | | 
New York City advertisers attest the value of the JOURNAL as an ad- 
vertising medium by a large and liberal use of its advertising columns, | 








The Patriot 


HARRISBURG, PA., 


is a paper that goes into the homes. It does not 
acquire a large circulation through street sales. 
Thousands of its subscribers do not take any 
other newspapers. Do you realize their pur- 
chasing power? Do you want their patronage? 














To General Advertisers. 


In making up your advertising list for the season’s 
business, you are earnestly requested to inquire of the local 
merchants, and learn the true worth of the Columbus, Ohio, 
DAILY CITIZEN. 

We believe you will find the same second to none as an 
advertising medium in Central Ohio. 

The CITIZEN is liberally patronized by all the large ad- 
vertisers in the city of Columbus—is published daily, except 
Sunday, and has a guaranteed circulation of over 20,000 
copies daily. 

It will be to your interest to investigate the standing of 


The Columbus Citizen 


before deciding on the paper you will use in that city. 
E. T. PERRY, 
MANAGER EASTERN OFFICE, 103 TRIBUNE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. 
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The greatest advertising success of the year 1901 is 
MEDICURA, the soap that cures. This advertising 
was planned and placed by 


Phillips @ Co., 


advertisers and publishers of THE Apvisor, 
1133 Broadway, - - - - New York. 

















EVERY SATURDAY 








Base, Ball, Trap Shooting 
o> General Sports 


for 18 Years the AcKnowledgead Authority 
Advertising Rate, i5centsa 


Sporting Life Publishing Co. Philadeiphia, Pa. 




















THE MEMPHIS 


EVENING SCIMITAR 


Brightest and Best in the South. 


The only afternoon daily newspaper in the large and metropolitan 
city of Memphis, whose population is 110,000. 

Circulates in over 200 surrounding towns by carrier. 

Member of the Associated Press. 

Publishes from ten to sixteen pages daily, handsomely illustrated, 
having its own Art and Engraving Department. 


Average circulation for the the H .F 000 Daily 


past six months - 


For rates on advertising and other information apply to 


R. A. CRAIG, 


In charge of Foreign Advertising, 
4! Times Building, New York. 87 Washington St., Chicago. 
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CANADA 


Is the best customer 


United States possesses and 


‘Ta Presse’”’ 


Is the greatest advertising medium 


of this most fertile territory 


Sworn Daily Circulation : 


68,84. 


Which is 12,018 more than the Mont- 
real “‘Star.”’’ Also 13,000 more than 
the combined circulation of the eight 
other French dailies published in 
Canada. 


Books open for inspection. 
Write for rates. 


‘“LA PRESSE,’’ 
Montreal. 
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(From the Mail Order Journal, April 15, 1901.) 
THE ST. PAUL DAILY NEWS. 


The Result of My Investigation of Circulation—What I Found and the 
Methods Used to Find It. 


Circulation isa tangible quantity and can be measured with the same accuracy 


as can a peck of potatoes, a quart of milk or a ton of coal.— Louis Guenther. 


On April 3d the St. Paul, Minn., 
News invited two well-known citizens, 
one the Nestor of St. Paul journalism, 
the other one of the city’s best known 
merchants, also one of the largest users 
of space in the St. Paul papers, to ex- 
amine its circulation. The entire es- 
tablishment was turned over to them, 
employees,of whom any question could 
be asked; the books for careful inspec- 
tion; the galleys, to count the entire 
out-of-town circulation. In fact, every- 
thing they desired to know wasat their 
command; all that was required was to 
ask. The result of this committee’s 
investigation of circulation has been 
published and sworn to over the sig- 
natures of these two gentlemen. 

To show that there has been no collu- 
sion the publisher of the St. Paul Mews 
called in my services to determine, ac- 
cording to my method of investigat- 
ing circulation, what the net paid cir- 
culation of the Vews really was. My 
investigation ended where this commit- 
tee’s work commenced—counting the 
galleys. My labors began where their 
day’s work ended, watching the press 
register the number of copies printed. 
They started at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing; I did not begin my investigation 
until the first paper was printed. 

The Mews is run off in four editions. 
The noon edition, which is printed to 
supply street sales, numbered 550 pa- 
pers, an early mail required 704 copies, 
another mail edition 8,660 papers, and 
the final edition for city circulation and 
late mail trains 13,614. For the four 
editions there was printed 23,528 pa- 
pers. 

This circulation was distributed as 
follows: 8,817 papers were taken by 62 
carriers, 1,763 copies, newsboys and 
newsdealers received, 11,879 were sent 
in single wrappers through the mails, 
making a total circulation of 22,459 pa- 
pers, from which must be deducted 
311 papers returned, unsold by news- 


boys and newsdealers, leaving a net 
gross circulation of 22,148 copies. 

The waste circulation (comprising 
left over copies 889 plus 311 returned, 
1,210 papers in all, which the publisher 
advises me are used for sample copies 
to secure new subscribers, to which add 
170 spoiled papers) was 1,380 papers. 
This added to the gross circulation 
makes the total press run 23,528. 

Free circulation (exchanges among 
advertising agencies, advertisers, car- 
riers, correspondents and newspapers), 
was 457 copies. Two papers were al- 
lowed each of the 62 carriers, for their 
service, or 124 copies. Dead heads, 
papers given away for services ren- 
dered, amounted to 395 papers. <A 
total free circulation of g76 copies, 
which, deducted from the gross circu- 
lation, left a net paid circulation for 
the St. Paul Mews on April 3, 1901, of 
21,172. 

I checked up the galleys, weighed 
the papers, compared the postoffice re- 
ceipts, figured out the paper bills and 
in every way checked up all material 
evidence that can be secured to de- 
termine the actual circulation of a 
newspaper, and am satisfied in every 
way of the correctness of the St. Paul 
News’ circulation as ascertained by me. 

It is not amiss, before ending this 
circulation report, to call our readers’ 
attention to the wonderful record in 
St. Paul’s journalism made by this in- 
fant in age, whose circulation has 
rapidly grown, until now it is becoming 
a formidable giant. Started about 
twelve months ago by L. V. Ash- 
baugh, F. W. Kellogg and B. D. But- 
ler, all young men, in a field in which 
much older and thought to be wiser 
publishers looked askance, these 
young men have made the St. Paul 
News one of the most promising and 
inviting advertising propositions, at a 
low rate, in the Northwest. It isa trib- 
ute to what is possible for young men 
of ability and energy to accomplish if 
but given the slightest chance, 
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27 YEARS YOUNG. 











For twenty-seven years we have been publish- 
ing papers for the people. Every year we have 
learned how to please the people better. 

The circulations. of our papers could never 
have reached the enormous figures of 





2,500,000 


A MONTH 














if the papers had not been made pleasing. These 
great circulations put our papers at the head of 
all mail order mediums. 

We have advertisers with us still who were in 
business long before 75 per cent of the mail 
order mediums now published were ever 
thought of. 

Weare still twenty-seven years ahead of all the 
rest in circulation and in results to advertisers. 

We now carry more cash advertising at rates 
than any other mail order mediums. 

These things mean much to advertisers who 
are after results. You can’t afford to stay out 
of the great leaders if you want to lead your 
competitors. 

Write us to-day for sample copies and rates. 


THE VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING CO., 


Cc. D. COLMAN, Srey Se. E. H. BROWN, 


520 Temple Court, 714 Boyce Building, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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Printers’ Inx is the highest 
authority on the science and 
value of advertising in the world. 
The observation, experience and |, 
intelligence of its management | 


entitle it to the reputation it has. || 


— Sioux City (Lowa) Tribune. 
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Street Car Advertising. 




















As street car advertising is, like most commercial enterprises, 
only a question of supply and demand, it must happen, as people 
grow more particular in regard to the space they use by reason 
of modern competition, that such street car companies will find 
their space valued at less than others who have taken time by 
the forelock and anticipated the comforts and wants of their 
patrons. 

This is one of the points where a large firm like Geo. Kissam 
& Company can and does exert an immense influence for good, 
both for the street car advertiser and the street car patron. 

The interests of both—in fact, all three—are so closely allied 
that it is sometimes hard to see where they diverge, if at all. 
Kissam & Company have been quick to perceive this, and realiz- 
ing as few others have done how much all interests are entwined, 
have done their best on lines which they control to improve 
conditions of travel and to promote the comfort of those that 
ride in the cars. This they were enabled to do with no small 
measure of success by reason of the immense amount of adver- 
tising which they place in the cars. This being a constant source 
of revenue to the company operating the cars, gives Kissam & 
Company sufficient influence to move even such large bodies as 
street car corporations. 

There is little doubt that those who ride in the street cars owe 
a great deal of their comforts to the street car advertiser. For 
instance, the lighting of the cars. Advertisers were quick to 
recognize the fact that they could expect but poor returns from 
cards placed in poorly-lighted cars, making the cards most diffi- 
cult to read at a time of day when large numbers of people ride 
in the cars. 

Especially indefatigable in the cause of good car service has 


been the firm of George Kissam & Company, whose entire sys- 
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tem of cars from East to West, all over the country, afford one 
of the best object lessons as to the value of persistent effort in 
the interests of street car patrons and advertisers. The cars in 
this system are the best product of the car buiider, and are oper- 
ated by companies noted for their liberality towards their pat- 
rons in providing the most comfortable, best lighted cars. 

This is mexttioned as one of the many advantages that do not 
always appear on the surface, gained by employing the services 
of a well-established agency for street car advertising. The 
really good agency works in many little unseen ways for the ad- 
vantage and profit of its patrons. The price is not the only 
thing to consider. 

One reason for the great success of the principal firm of 
street car advertising agents, Geo. Kissam & Co., is undoubtedly 
their practice of taking unusual pains to impress upon their 
clients the advisability of having good cards and of making 
frequent changes. 

In this regard it may be said to their credit: they utilize 
every means of bringing the greatest possible measure of success 
to their customers, and in this and many other ways succeed in 
making their clients feel that their interests -are being well 
looked after. They realize that the blame for non-success is too 
often placed on the agent’s shoulders, and that their best claim 
for new business is the proof that they have brought success to 
so many. 

There are object lessons on every hand of the immense suc- 
cess of street car advertising. Up-to-date advertisers use the 
car system, and intelligent buyers patronize up-to-date advertisers. 

The most successful national advertisers who have made an 
extensive study of the best means of publicity are represented 
in street car advertising. Its history is the history of these great 
business successes. Alert business men know they can create 
and increase business by forcible advertising—forcible advertis- 
ing is street car advertising. 

A card in the cars has its value in continually being before a 
large number of people, who, for the time being, have nothing 
else to engage their attention, and they read the car advertise- 
ments. You read them—we read them—everybody reads them 


whether they want to or not. Any space is good—you are not 
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one of a hundred or more, but one of sixteen or twenty. If 
your advertisement is there the public will see it. It has first 
and last call on their attention. 

One of the great principles of successful street car advertis- 
ing, as with all other forms of publicity, is to make an advertise- 
ment attractive, change it frequently and not allow it to become 
old or stale. That is, devise new ways of presenting the same 
announcement, so that it will command favorable notice. 
Familiarity with one design or card breeds a feeling of indiffer- 
ence toward it. 

To catch the eye of the passenger, to rivet his attention on 
your announcement, to make the forgetful think of your wares, 
and thus lead to their purchasing—this is the object of street 
car advertising. The best way to accomplish this end is through 
the medium of cleverly designed cards placed in the street cars. 

Almost any good card, advertising an article of general use, 
will bring some sort of return if kept in long enough to make 
an impression, And this naturally asa result of the fact that the 
number of cards that can be inserted in a car 1s strictly limited, 
that there are no preferred positions, that all the cards are on the 
same level, that at one time or another even the poorest card 
must come immediately before the eyes of the people who have 
nothing to do but read it. 

That is why street car advertising pays such big returns on 
an investment backed by good, sound sense, original cards, con- 
vincing matter and persistence in keeping at it. This is why 
most of those advertisers who once get in on a sound basis gen- 
erally stay in, and why the longer they stay in the better they 
make their cards, and the more care they spend in trying to 
catch and retain the eye and the interest of the street car riding 
public. Using the street car, you employ one medium, pay on 
price and reach all the people—every class. It is the ideal placc 
to tell the public about your goods. 

Many advertisers never learn that that which will pay them 
best may not be that which they like the best. The best adver- 
tisers are those who cast prejudices and preferences aside, and 
utilize those methods which most effectively influence the public, 

The middle class people are of most benefit to an advertiser, 
They are the active, the ambitious, the stirring, the energetic. 
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They take note of what is going on, and take active part and 
interest in all. They are continually buying things for the 
household and for their personal use. They are the people who 
ride in the cars. 

Street car advertising is a great method of advertising, and 
to those who use it the most its possibilities seem to grow greater 
every day. 

What three advertisers say : 

Number 1—“ You have served us for a number of years 
most faithfully and honestly. You have given our cards in the 
cars under your control throughout the United States all the 
attention, and more, too, than our contracts called for. We 
deem it a pleasure to make public our appreciation of your firm 
as honorable and straightforward business men.” 

Number 2—“ Who leads in street car advertising ? Our cards 
are in all your cars. Does street car advertising pay? Our 
cards are in all your cars.” 

Number 3—“ We consider street car advertising rightly done 
as a valuable adjunct to our newspaper work, and a first-class 
medium in itself. Our experience with Geo. Kissam & Co. has 
been that they thoroughly understand how to properly and hon- 
orably conduct their business. We have found nowhere such a 
perfect system, such a square response for bills rendered and 
such a novelty as receiving more than we are charged for, that 
while we have dropped out of some cars, we have increased our 
line with Geo. Kissam & Co., and they are now doing nine-tenths 
of our street car advertising, and our only regret is the other 
tenth.” 

Comment is unnecessary. 

Kissam & Company control the exclusive advertising privi- 
leges in over five thousand regularly operated cars in the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, comprising among others: 
Brooklyn (Elevated), Buffalo, Albany, Troy, Schenectady, Utica, 
Rochester, Amsterdam, Newburg, Jamestown, Johnstown, Glo- 
versville, Herkimer, Mohawk and Ilion, N. Y.; Trenton, Eliza- 
beth, New Brunswick, N. J.; Erie, Pa.; Chicago (North and 
West Sides), Aurora, Elgin and Springfield, Ill.; Cincinnati, Col- 
umbus and Hamilton, O.; Minneapolis, St. Paul, Stillwater and 
Duluth, Minn. ; Milwaukee, Madison and West Superior, Wis. ; 
Denver, Col. 

George Kissam & Co. have offices at 253 Broadway, New 
York, and’ in fifteen other cities throughout the country, and 
will be pleased to give any desired information. 
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An Honest Toiler’s 


Honest Story. 














No one can read the following lines with- 
out being impressed by their clear and con- 
vincing words. Every sentence tells. The 
language is that of truth. It is almost classic 
in its simplicity—graphic in picturing the ills 
of every-day life as they actually occur: 





I thought I would write and tell how much good Ripans 
Tabules have done me. My trouble began four years ago. 
I would get up tired in the morning, ache all over, head- 
ache, dullness in the eyes and not much appetite. I was 
always troubled with constipation and it grew worse all the 
time. I doctored with several different doctors and never 
gotany relief. I kept getting worse and came to the 
country abouta year ago thinking the climate would do me 
good. I was so miserable I could hardly live and did wish 
to die, as I thought it my only relief. ButIam glad that 
such was not thecase. I kept reading the Ripans testimo- 
nials in the Philadelphia Record. They sounded so real I 
thought I would give the Tabules a trial. After eating, my 
stomach would hurt so bad and bloat, I would have a severe 
pain in the left side of my back and was so nervous I could 
not lie still. I always hada coated tongue and a sour 
taste in my mouth. would have pains in the liver and 
my complexion was a greenish yellow. Whennight would 
come every inch in my whole body would ache so I could 
not sleep. Ihad frightful dreams. I could not walk any 
distance because I had not the strength. But Ripans Tab- 
ules came to my relief at last. I felt better after taking the 
first vial. They did not act too readily but were just the 
right medicine and to-day I praise them above all others. 
Three of my friends are using them with marked relief, so 
is my mother. I want to mention the fact that I now can 
eat, sleep and walk better than I have for years, but I 
keep the Tabules on hand for fear I might get sick. I am 
twenty-three years old and the mother of two children and 
I do all of my own work. Mrs. M. King, Marlton, Burling- 
ton Co., N. J., April 8, 1901. 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health that is not benefited by the occasional use of 
a K‘I'P*A‘N’S Tabule, and the price, ten for five cents, does not barthem from any home 
or justify any one in enduring ills thatare easily cured. A family bottle containing 150 
tabules is sold for # cents. ‘or children the chocolate coated sort, 72 for 25 cents, are 
recommended. For sale by druggists. 
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During the Year 
Nineteen Hundred e 


Philadelphia 
Inquirer| | 


PRINTED MORE ADVERTISING THAN ANY 
OTHER NEWSPAPER IN THE UNITED 
STATES, OUTSIDE OF GREATER NEW YORK. 











{ The year’s record for the leaders of newspaper 


advertising follows:— YEAR 1900 YEAR 1699 


AGATE LINES AGATE LINES” 
ME vi nsaccccson New York..... ...7,016,558 6,283,157 
HERALD ...csc0 ek. See 6,874,750 6,394,056 
Ue Siiicemcaccod Brooklyn..........6,386,762 * ( 
INQUIRER ...... Philadelphia 6,308,400 6,423,300 
Di cietccws scenes RI cacescsned 6,253,200 6,118,500 
WRIEIINE, occcesscec CCE «0005005088 6,228,600 5,678, 700 
nr e Washington. ...... 5,346,600 5,165, 100 
JOURNAL....+.--..New York.........5,961,199 4,377,683 
PAID 6 occcusss Philadelphia. ......5,218,500 5,223,000 
| ee ee 5,322.300 
pt | ee Baltimore.......... 4,680,900 4,591,200 
8 ree Boston............4,231,800 4,559, 100 
EXAMINER......... San Francisco. ,...3,882,300 x 
JOURNAL..........Minneapolis........ 3,092,100 * 
DISPATCH.......... St. Paul...........3,615,300 * h 


PLAIN DEALER....Cleveland.........3,428,100 2,974,200 
* No Keport 

These figures in almost every instance were those furnished by the 
newspaper itself, and therefore are officially correct. It is interesting to 
note that of The Inquirer's three leaders in Greater New York, two of 
them, the New York Herald and the Brooklyn Eagle, are three-cent 
papers, while the price of the New York World to readers outside of the 
city is two cents a copy. Among the straight one-cent papers, The 
Philadelphia Inquirer leads the country in advertising. 


This remarkable showing is easily accounted 


\_ for. J 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE INQUIRER ALWAYS BRING 
POSITIVE RESULTS BECAUSE THE CIRCULATION OF 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER IS GREATER bY MANY 
THOUSANDS THAN THAT OF ANY OTHER NEWS- 
PAPER IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer, 1109 Market St., Phila,, Pa. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Nos. 85-87 Tribune Building. 
CHICAGO UFFICE, 308 Stock Exchange Building. 
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